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“Apples, 


‘Giver, Sangbum, C inte 


OOL and frosty nights »imon- 
ish the farmer that such of his late 
fruits and vegetables as are still 
ungathered, should be at once se- 
cured. The orchard has done a 
big job this year, and many people are puz- 
zled to know what disposition they can profi- 
tably make of the fruit. The fall apples 
/ must be immediately disposed of in some 
shape. A vast quantity can be profitably 
made into cider, and those who have not ac- 






cess to large stationary cider mills, can use the porta-| 


ble mills, of which an unprecedented number have 
been sold. The best way we ever tried for making 


cider—that is, for making the best cider, was the old | 


wheel and trough mill, where the pomice is mashed 
up for half an hour together, and gets perfectly ripe 
before going to press. When the pomice is put to 
press directly after being mashed, the cider is thin; 





as clean as weultia heat up and ev weapieeiies spidey, ~ 
it off as quick as it can be done without scorching, 
and use little or no chemicals in the process. We do 
not consider the question at all settled, as to whether 
sugar can be profitably made from this cane. We 
have good samples of sugar made upon Cook’s Evap- 
orator, and we trust this year’s experience will estab- 
lish some points of progress in the manufacture of 
cane. 
Are the farm tools all picked up and put under 
cover from the storms? We verily believe that thro’- 
out this region of large and loose farming, the farm 
tools take more damage by exposure during the win- 
ter, than by use during the rest of the year. To leave 
| Wagons standing out, or at best, under the shade of a 
leafless tree; harness hanging in a shallow porch, 
| where rain and sun and wind rots and hardens the 
leather; plows, cultivators, etc., turned up in the fence 
corner, mowing machines rusting and rotting on the 
|damp ground, and such like carelessness, is a poor 
practice, when a day’s work in providing a dry shed, 
| and gathering up the tools, would save a high dol- 
lars damage on a large farm, every year. Take out 


the’ juice should ripen in the pomice before being | the knives from the mowers and reapers, grease all 


pressed out. 
vinegar, also to boil down into syrup for cooking pur- | 
poses: and can also be fixed and bottled up fora 
healthful beverage, for which see an article in our Mis- 
cellany in this No. Old hard cider, as it is usually 
kept in barrels as a family drink, is poor stuff—neither 
pleasant or healthful. In the years of our Yankee 


boyhood, we scarcely ever tasted any other drink du-| 


ring the winter season, but we are satisfied that regu- 
lar cider drinking is a bad business. All the refuse 
apples can be steamed and mixed in the swill tubs for 
hogs, or fed to cattle, thereby saving the corn, which 
will keep and increase in price, for next year, to be 
used or sold, as you like. Of the gathering and saving 
of winter apples, we have previously published quite 
fully in our horticultural department. 

The farmers who have raised crops of Sugar Cane, 
are now busy working itup. The great sales of Sugar 
Mills and Evaporators, indicates the production of a 
large crop. This is fortunate, for the news from the 
Southern sugar plantations is bad enough. The crop 
was very short in many places, and just before time to 
gather, there was a terrible tornado, which destroyed 
the cane on a large extent of territory. Our advice to 
northern farmers, is to save every stalk of their cane, 
and make it up in the best manner, for the country 
will need it all and more too. Of the process of mak- 
ing good syrup, we have seen but little that is new 
this season. The best testimony is to strain and skim 


| Viceable than if put on next sprin 
| want to use the tools, 


Cider is a good investment to lay by for| the steel and iron work on these and other imple- 


ments; a coat of paint or oil upon the wood work all 
around, will also be good economy, and be more ser- 
g, just before you 


We gave Mr. Mock’s plan of keeping Sweet Pota- 
toes, but which few farmers have the means to use. 
Uncle Ben Stevens of Warren, told us how he has 
kept Sweet Potatoes for many years, and Uncle Ben 
has the right sort, as we know from having punished 
a nice dish at Aunt Mary’s breakfast table last week. 
He packs the potatoes in dry road dust, in boxes of a 
bushel or two each—barrels would do the same—and 
winters them by his kitchen stove. On very cold 
nights water will freeze in the room, but he says the 
warmth in the boxes protects the roots. This road 
dust is a mixture of loam, clay and horse droppings, 
and being made very fine and dry, is an excellent stuff 
in which to pack roots. 

Tue Corn Crop has ripened well, and may be set 
down as a “great success.” We would like to see the 
full and true figures of this year’s corn crop in the 
West. We are glad to see in our travels that this 
crop is being more generally harvested than usual, in- 
stead of being left to stand in the field upon the stalk 
all winter. Miles upon miles in extent, we have seen 
put nicely in shock through this valley. Our corn 
crop is the true golden ore of our agricultural prosper- 
ity, and should be kept from waste and abuse. 
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> Best « 2 rs old, R. C. Stewart, 7 Mile ............ $15 
List of Premiums | oa “ , Ev ans, Lavis. Lebanon.. vissan~ OO 
Awarded at the Eleventh Ohio State Fair, held Best Filly, 1 yr old, D es = ee ° 
at Dayton, Sept. 25th to 28th, 1860. | Be st Sucking Mare Colt, John Stewart, 7 Mile.. faeia ae 
| 2d D. P. Larkin, Bolas... ........ccccess 5 
CATTLE. | Class 8—Draft Horses. 
: | Best Stallion, 4 yrs and ov er, Horton Furguson, Milton, Ind... 50 
Class 1—Short-horns. | 9¢ R. H. Burgdill, Jamestown...... 25 
i Bull, 3 yrs old and over, Brutus J. Clay. Paris, Ky.. I Best “ 3 yrs old, Senent Stack, Marysville........... ... 25 
George M. Coulter, Reesville. ’ 30 | os ad = Bigger & Roney, Marysville .......... 20 
os “. = yrs old, se _rcees Paris, Ky 30 of “ . = James Marshall, Xenia ............... 15 
2d “6 do 20° i. Sucking Stallion Colt, R Marshall, Xenia.............. . 10 
Best “ 1 yr old, David “sultzer, London 25| 2 John Shroyer, CTT TEE 5 
2d ” Rm. @. Dum. BOGGeR ......s00008 hit cacao 15} est Brood Mare, ov er 4yrs,J R. Marshall, Xenia........... 30 
Best Calf, Bratus J Cc te eer re 10 | 2d “ Adam Garlaugh, Alpha........ 20 
2d ** Solomon Meredeth, Cambridge City, Ind........... 5|Best ‘* 3 yrs. old, hy illiam Swails, Troy............... 20 
Best Cow, 3 yrs old, Jas. Fullington, Milford Centre.......... 50 2d ” * 5 ee BarySVille ccc cccccses 15 
a « “ Brutus J. Clay, Paris, ae. er Best ‘ 2yrso a DOR rat cadunce sis 15 
_ » SF Ts. old, Jer. —— Paris, Ky.. bieakedcrees we 4 Best Filly, 1 yr “a, Charles Fullington, Milford Centre....... 10 
. Bes I ED nan ccneciees enanes ne 20 
a st He ‘ifer, 1 yr old, Jas Fullington, Milford Centre ......... 25 Class 9—Match d Horses and Mares. 
2 M. Clark, sane Re or 15 | Best pair of Coach Horses, D. Shaffer, Springfield ........... 25 
Best Calf, Jer. le. Paris, we se ji<ttbisesoieaceabshieas 10 | Farm or Draft Horses, R. Marshal, Xenia. . iu 
2d OS Pe RE OND oa 5 68066 cceccesess cess peneeuse OT a Matched Roadsters, Stephen Eldred, Lebanon ... 25 
Class 2— Devons. Geldings and Mares for Harness, Saddle, etc. 
Best Bull, 3 yrs & over, ‘a Aston, Elyria............... po Best Gelding for light harness, 4 yrs, A. Roosa. Lebanon ..... 20 
2d . W. Hamlin, Willink, _ Co., N.Y. 10/9 D. Perrine, Lebanon .... 10 
Best “ 2yrs old, C. West, Bigria.... cccccccccccccccses 15} ~ st Mare “ “ R Nevins, Columbus... 20 
“ Cow, S yse old, C. A. Big, Bigria...... oo ccicsccccccccoess 20 | 24 “ “© A.C. Jennings Urbana.. 10 
“ “2 yrs old, J. W. Hamlin, Willink, N. ¥........+6+- 15 | Bost Gelding for saddle, 4 yrs, Wm. Hagler, Washington C H. 20 
2d 4 do GO seeeseeeeeee 8 2d A.A Schenck, Franklin....... 10 
a st Heifer, l yr old, C. ve aieee SND iin s tacdcnesenesis ae’ 10 | Rest Mare ss ** Ashley Brock, Cedarville ...... 20 
O  seeeeeeee settee scenes Si@d ss «Joshua Brown, Paintersville... 10 
Class 3— Work Oxen, Steers, Fat Cattle and Cows. Trotters. 
Best yoke of Oxen, Henry Wendall, Washington C. H........ 25 Best & fastest trotting Stallion, G. C. Webber, Hinckley, silv. m'l. 
Qd Wiliiam Palmer, Bloomir: gton...... vas BST ™ Mare or Gelding, D. Perrine, Lebanon, 
Best single Bulloc k,4 yrs, Henry Kirk, Jeffersonville ......... 30 : 
2d “Thomas Kirk, Jeffersonville ....... 20 Class 10—Sweepstakes on Colts. 
Best 5 Colts, under 4 yrs, by one horse, 7 : Boag Stock Co...... 40 
Class 4— Sweepstakes ry Vm. Reed, Monroe... 20 
— herd of 1 Bull and 4 Cows,J Fullington, Milford Centre. 200 jay ictor,” sire of best 5 colts as abov e,7 Mi eCo..... Silv. Med. 
Brutus J © lay: Paris, Ky..-. 100) Perfection,” “ 2d best Reed, Monroe, “ 
Best waniiae Bull and 5 Calves 1 wee R.G.,W.A. & J. G. 
OE SSR aE ik reese eS 100 Sweepstakes on Horses. 
2d best do., W. Palmer, Bloomington...............-.... esos 20] Bes o , b 
Best Bull of any age or class, Jas Fullington, Milford C entre 50 7 — - as ar seen: gy toy ee: = 
Best Cow, - Brutus J. Clay, Paris, Ky...... 50 
Class 11—Jacks and Mules. 
HORSES. Best Jack, 3 yrs old and over, Lewis Clegit. Xenia............ 25 
2 “David Meek, Owensville.................. 15 
Class 6—Thorough-breds. “ P “1 . - * = > Si neveswenece es 10 
" ** Jennet, 3 yrs o ° 3 SNS denewees 15 
= - ws 7" -_ ‘we a : ‘Gureleville ei pair of mules, William Palmer, Bloomington evecee cooeee 15 
, eg. Circleville .. 25) ,, M sn I F 
Best “ 2 yrs old, Reber & Kutz, Lancaster. a. i A ule, 3 yrs, George Ivins, Fremont .... Ocecccccers 5 
“ - lyr. old, G. W. Gregg, Circleville ..........-. - 15| , “1 yr, Lewis Clegit, Xenia —..._...... sane 5 
2d “ ©" Joseph Hirn, Chillicothe ...........-. 10|. ‘* pair of Mules, 1 yr and over, Emanuel Hunger, Dayton. 3 
Best sucking Stallion Colt, Reber & Kutz, Lancaster......... 10 | 94 best Jack, 3 yrs, a Fullington, Milford Centre, commended. 
‘\ Brood Mare, 4 yrs old, G. W. Gregg, Circleville ......... 0| iy S Myrs, W. C. Davis....---.eseeeeee eres a 
2d R. G. Corwin, Dayton............ 20 | , 1 yr, GO stat tnaeeeteeeeeenes 3 
Best 7 3 yrs old,J C. Vance, Urbana .......... 20 | ** Jennet, 2 yrs, Lewis Clegit............ shai . 
“ “ 2 yrs old, J. M. Morgan, Grove i sities 15 | pair of Mules, 3 yrs, Wm. Stansell.......... . ™ 
“ Filly. 1 yr old, H. Wilson, London ......... 2.000.000. 10) 
‘* Sucking Mare Colt, G. W. Gregg, Circleville ..........- 10 SHEEP. 
Class 6—Roadsters. | 12. Saxon and Grades. 
a Stallion, 4 yrs old and over, A. C. Jennings, Urbana ..... 50| Best Buck, 2 yrs and over C. M. Carr, Carey ......... ......$20 
H. Simonton, Columbus .... 25 | 2d John Singer, New Athens.. . . 10 
Sect + 3 yrs old, W iltiam Maia: Mamie | occscccs <a _ “ under 2 te, TH. F DUT, CaF ese ei cicsceess 20 
24 “ W. B. Sailor, New Carlisle........... 15 os John Singer, New Athens............ 10 
Best “ 2 yrs old, Warren Wright. Xenia......... ....+. 20 | Best pen of 5 Ewes, 2yrs,H J.Starr,Carey ——......... 20 
2d e Oe Tre ee 10 | 2d * John Singer. New Athens.... 10 
= - lyr old, W.C. Davis, Dayton ....... ease sae 15 7 pen of 5 Ewes, unde 2 yrs, John Singer, New Athens .. 20 
“ "Gwe Gregg. CACO VEN s ccc ccccccseces C.M Karr, —- . 10 
as Brood Mare, ov er 4 yrs, wr I cs indicnceew wie 30 Bes pen of 5 Lambs, H 1. Starr, Carey. . sthbinctoers Ee 
Qa S. Eldred, Lebanon ...........-. 20 John Singer, New Athens TTUTTTCE TT Ty 5 
Best “ 3 yrs old, D. D. Moore, MM tc. ena 20 Dest fleece Saxony Wool, G. W. Pollock, Gratiot............. 2 
Qa “ Mason, Waynesville........ ious 15 ’ 
Best “ 2 yrs. old, A. . Been, West Jefferson ........... 15 a Merinos and Grades. 
2d “ do ube aaned 10 W. Eggleston, Cold Sprin song 
Best Filly, 1 yr old, D. P. a NAEP errr ee 10 Best Buck, 2 yrs J. Stoolfire, Hebron.. ~ ag { Dis ided...... 20 
2 - Sam’l A. Andrews. Da:ton......... ssesss BL Oe * is A.D. PUNO, GHP... voces sescecece 10 
Best Sucking Mare Colt, M. Berryhill, Beliebrook ........ con BOT a Buck, under 2 yrs, W.N Chamberlain, Vienna X Roads. 20 
? E. N. Bissell, Shoreham, Vt...... 10 
Class 7—Horses for General Purposes. Best pen of 5 Ewes, 2 yrs, W.N. Chamberlain ... ......... 20 
Best Stallion, 4 yrs old and over, A.C Jennings, Urbana..... 50 W. Eggleston, Cold Spring........ 10 
2d William Reed, Monroe ..... 25 Best ns “ under 2 yrs, N Chamberlain.......... 15 
Best “ 3 yrs old, z. Seated ae e- 25; 2d “ sad J.T. Fulton, Sidne dacaces ae 
2d * - John Catling, Franklin.......+........ 15 a pen of 5 Lambs, W.N. Chamberlain, Vienna Roads... 15 
Best ‘“ 2 yrs. old, M. P. Vinnedge, H:imilton............. 20 J. Stoolfire, Hebron... .seeo+....-.... 10 
2d si , - — oye Mile ...... eeteeds 10 Best fleece Merino Wool, I. T. Fulton, Sidney................ 
Best “ yr old, John Long, MRO. ccccsccccccececes. oo 38] . 
21 “ « Isaac Smith. Eaton .........0.ceecee0s 10 14. Long Wool Sheep 
Best Sucking Stallion Colt, Henry Shaffer, Middletown... . 10 Best Buck, 2 yrs old and over, Samuel Toms, Elyria ........ 20 
l Henry Welier, Centreville 5 2d Thomas Aston, Elyria......... 10 
— Brood Mare, over 4 yrs, R.C. Stewart, 7 Mile .. . 30 Best * under 2 yrs. Teens Aston, Elyria . . 20 
Elisha Sowards, Bellebrook .... 20 2d ** Brodie, Campbell & Co., Rural Hill, N.Y. 10 
Rest as 3 yrs old, Warren Wright, Xenia ............. 20 Best pen of 5 Ewes, 2 yrs old, Thomas Aston, BTID. 0666600 20 


2d ™ - Philip Pontius, Groveport .......... 15 2d % William Squires ........+.... 10 
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<a i wes under 2 yrs, Thomas Aston, Elyria ...... $20 
> Brodie, Campbell & Co....... 10 
Best pen of 5 Lambs, Thee Aston, RE itisicest oaaas 15 
2d John Chamberlain, BUOM  veicvessccccece 10 
Cashmere Goats. 

Best Buck, 2 yrs | and over, > =" Ogden, Lexington, Ky...... 20 
2d oo — eowecesss Ie 
Best is od “ er. 
” are G.W. “Galen, Lexington, Ky +. 10 

Flock of Cashmere Goats, do Com. 

15. South Down Sheep. 
Best Buck, 2 yrs and over, Edward Mills, Cincinnati.......... 20 
“ * under 2 yrs, Samuel Toms, Elyria. 20 
“ pen of 5 Ewes, 2 yrs a: dover, Joshua Dye, Abington, ‘Ind. 20 
“ - under 2 yrs, Edward Milis, Cincinnati . 20 
i “« 5 Lambs, Samuel Toms, Elyria.......... ...+-0++ 15 
Fat Sheep. 
Best pen of 5 fat Sheep, George Garlinghouse, Centre Village. 15 
2d Jo-hua Dye, Abington, Ind.......... 10 
Best single fat inti Joshua Dye, Abington, Ind ............ 5 
** 5 fat Lambs, do ere 10 
SWINE. 
16. Large Breeds. 

a Boar, over 2 yrs, David Magie, Oxford ...........eeeeee 20 
G. Scobey, Mt. Carmel, Ind.......... 10 
Best ¥ over i yr, Wallace & Furguson, Milton .......... 15 
2d * J. & J. H. Perrine, Lebanon............ 10 
Best “ under lyr David Magie, Oxford.... ............ 10 
2d ad . J. G. Scobey, Mt Carmel, Ind . at 
Best breeding sOW, OV er 2 yrs, J. G. Scobey, Mt. Carmel, Ind.. 20 
2d L. Bartlett, Cardington re 
Best “ 1 year old, John Hackrader, Ridgeville 15 
d ssa M. Carroll, Painesville.. ...... 5 
Best lot of 5 pigs, same litter, J G. Scohey, Mt. Carmel, Ind.. 10 
2d L. Bartlett, Cardingtou........ 5 


17. Suffolk and Small Breeds. 
Be st Boar, 1 yr, E. & B. Bassett. Milan 
“under 1 yr, Furguson & W allace, Milton, Ind...... 10 


“ Breeding Sow, over 2 yrs, Jackson Howard, Johnstown... 20 
1 year old, E. & B. Bassett, — as 15| 94 
= - under 1 yr, oo =i osduy sage 10 
* lot of 5 pigs, same litter, do r~ an 10 
Done; 3 ye Ghd, FF, PO oo vaca e vccéviscccccecss com 
18. POULTRY. 

Best pair Game Fowls, W. S. Louis, Dayton ................. 3 
“ Turkeys, Mrs. Daniel Garst, Dayton ..............-. 3 

a Geese, Mary A. Bumbaugh, Dayton................. 3 

9 Ducks, P Hellrigie, Dayton ...... 0... cee ceneee 3 

“ Guinea Fowls, Thomas Bushnell, Hayesville osene - g 
Largest exhib’ n Pigeons, 6 varieties, P. Hellrigie, ——. coe 
Birds, = do coco S 


19. MACHINERY, ENGINES, &c. 


_ portable steam engine, Owens, Lane & Dyer, Hamilton. » 

Lane & Bodley, Cincinnati 

Best os farm engine, Owens, Lane & Dyer 

- saw mill, Lane & Bodley .. p 

Best prev entive of steam boiler explosions, L. M. Gilbert & 

Co., Cleveland . 5 

Self-setting saw mill head blocks, Lane & ‘Bodley, Cin. 5 
Stave machine, J. S. Parrott, Dayton JA ceateeceerenseses 
Lath machine, Jacob Pefley, Bainbridge, Pa eee heenas 

Scroll sawing machine, G. W. Griffith, Dayton 

Wood turning lathe, J. M. Scribner, Scoharie, N. ¥.-..... 

Water wheel, Stout, Mills & Temple, Middletown 


20. AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 
(1st Division.) 


Best threshing machine, Owens. Lane & Dyer, Hamilton .... 15 
Sweep horse power, C. H. Hoover & Son, Miamisburg ... 10 
Endless chain horse power, Jas. F. Dane & Co , Springfield 10 
Threshing machine by endless chain, Baldwin ewitt & 

Co., Cleveland 
Circular saw mill, horse power, Jas. F. Dane & Co., be 

Springfield 
Log cross-cut saw mill, “do, Baldwin, Dewitt & Co....... 5 
Clover seed hulling machine, D. Whiting, Ashland 
Hand corn sheller. Samuel Males, Cincinnati 
Sorgho evaporator, L. Woodhull, Dayton 

* mill, J. L. Gill & Son, Columbus 
Cider mill and press, Thomas Mast & Co., Springfield .. 
Hay press, L Wowdhull, Dayton .... 
Horse hay rake,G W Brant & Co., Carlisle, Sees 
Hay, straw and stalk cutter, Baldwin, Dewitt @ CO... 2000 





21. AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 





(2d Division.) 
Best wheat drill, 2 horse, Smith, Barnes & Co., Tiffin........ 
Qd Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., Cleveland. . 
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Best broadcast sowing machine, Wells & Dennett, Morgan- 


Best portable flouring mill, W. B Pease & Co, 


Best churn, Coles, Twist & Co., Springfield 


town, Va 
Machine for cutting and shocking corn,  Bomberger, w right 

& Co., Dayton 
Display of reaping and mowing : machine knives, ‘Whitman 

& Miles, West Fitchburg, Mass ..... — 
Hay pitching machi.e, Lyman, Munger & Co. Dayton ee 
Corn planter, horse power, A. J. Thompson, Belleville . 
Field roller and crusher, Baidwin, Dewitt & Co 
Harrow, J.G Russell, Grampian Hills, Pa 
Corn cultivator, J. A. Grosvenor, Dayton 


vuwow oO 





22. AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 
(3d Divi-ion.) 


Dayton....... 10 
Portable grist mill, Williams. Beckwith & Co. Cleveland. 5 
Smut machine, Jacob Shuey, Dayton 5 


Farm feed mill, D F. Van Liew, Dayton.................. 5 
Fanning mill, S. D. Linton, Dayton ... ...........seeee- 3 
Flour packing machine, Jacob Shuey, Dayton Ceecececsese 3 


Self-regulating wind mill, J. K.Lum, Sandusky .. 5 
Stock scales for gen ‘| purposes, J. G. Dudiey, Buffalo, N. Y. 10 
Drain tile machine, A. La Tourette, Waterloo, N. Y 5 
Farm gate, J G. Hunt, Cincinnati .. 3 
Bee hive, Langstroth’s movable comb, J J. Russell, 1 Ag't. 3 
Agricultural boiler, J. L. Gill & Son, Columbus. 

Portable fence, D. G. Weaver, Dayton.................+- 3 





23. TOOLS AND HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENS. 


Vat with heater, O. Sage, Wellin igton 3 
Washing machine, Wells & Denneti. Morgantown. Va.. 
Clothes horse, N. Palmer, Auburn, N. Y 
Cabbage cutter, A. Fisher, Dayton 

Corn husking machine, Pritz & Kuhns, Dayton 
Well pump, J. O. Joyce, Cincinnati «wwe. kee 
Apparatus for raising water, J. E. W heeler, Cleveland . 2 
Collection of agricultural implements and machinery man- 


ufactured in Ohio, Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., Cleveland.. 25 
24. PLOWS, 
Best plow for general purposes, J. C. Miller Cincinnati....... 10 


Best double plow, Garrett & Cottman, Cincinnati 
do 


Best sod plow, Wm. Whitely, Springfield 
2d 


Disman & Bec as Caledonia. 5 


“ J. L. Gill & Son, Columbus.... 


Subsoil plow, do 
Sidehill plow, do do . 
One horse plow Raymond, Roberts & Co., Cincinnati . 

Mole or blind ditching plow, Henry Russell, Xenia....... 10 
Dynamometer, Jay & Danner, Canton....... hata iad 3 


25. VEHICLES. 


Best 2 horse family carriage, J. Langden & Bro., and peeeese.y 


10 Best ornamental shell work, Mrs. E. T. Ewing, seul 
5 2d 


& Smith, Dayton es 
1 horse family carriage, C onover & ‘Smith, ‘Dayton . scoce 8 
Top buggy, E. & J. Driscoll, Springfield ............... 
Trotting wagon, J. M Walters & Bro., Dayton ...... 5 
Farm wagon for general purposes, J Mc Elroy, Delaware. 5 
5 











Sleigh of any kind, Peek & Pringle, Columbus 
Carriage or cab for children, S. D. Gillespie, Dayton...... 3 
Display of carriages and buggies, J. Langdon & Bro ..... 20 

26. KNITTING AND SEWING MACHINES. 
| Best knitting machine, E D. & A. F. Payne, Dayton......... 10 
Sewing machine, Wm. Sumner & Co., Cincinnati....... 10 
27. MILL FABRICS. 
Best 10 yds woolen cloth, D. M. ee oe “aaattnaes paead 5 
ee... Se) 0——«sé‘C SERB cowawascactebes 5 
pair woolen blankets, do fo O occcccccccees 5 
10 yds flannel, do GO Waltncweceweice 3 
stocking yarn, do GO. scacevsass ccoe 8 
28. NEEDLE, SHELL & WAX WORK. 

Best ornamental needle work, Bridget Irwin, Dayton......... 3 
ottoman cover, Miss Mary E. Pugsley, Dayton ........... 3 
table cover, Miss S. A. Spinning, Springfield. .. ....... 3 
variety of worsted work, Adolphus Sturge, Springfield .. 
fancy chair work, with needle, Miss Fanny Brown, in ton 
worked cushion and back, Mrs. C. Steele, Dayton. . —C 
worked collar, Mrs. Wm. Atkins, Dayton........... aa 
crotchet work, Mrs. H. E. Peirce, Dayton as a 
woolen shawl, Mrs S. A. Spinning, S, ringfield ........ © he 

Qa “ Mrs. Laura W. Smith, Dayton........ wees 

Best worked quilts, Mrs. E. F. Drake, Xenia —.........4.4. 
patch work quilts, Mrs. Gen. Pope, Samantha............ 
silk patch work, Mrs. Alfred Berry, Dayton ...4.......... 
straw bonnets, Mrs. C. E. Corp. Dayton ............. Sees 
lamp stand mats, Mrs. Rohrer, Germantown............. 

2d nt “Fannie Knefly, Springfield.............. 


Mrs. C. Steele, Dayton .. ore 
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roe orm I 1 4 ¢TY eee PRPAAAOosryrryare were ieee YY a 
Best specimen wax flower, Mrs. J. H. Kiersted, Dayton ...... $3 | Best display of writing fluid, J J Butler, Cincinnati . vee ee 
silk embroidery, Miss Sarah Armstrong, Columbus ...... 3 - blacking, T. Larter, Cleveland nituses O 
embroidered sofa cushion, Mrs. B. J. Clay, Paris, Ky..... 3 = coal oils, Smith & Salisbury, Newark.. awakennee 5 
embroidered mantilla, Mrs. O. Follett, Sandusky City . 3 
embroid’d table spread, Miss Mary A. Murray, Dayton.. 3] (36. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c 
a dressing gown. Mrs. Laura A. Smith, Dayton . 
- slippers, Mrs. A. C. Brown, Dayton ..........-+ 3 | Best set of dentist's instruments, W. B. & S. W. Ludlow, 
worked handkerchief, Mrs. Harvey Blanchard, Dayton . 3) | Ei ANG NS SESE SETI OTS S ip. 
* woolen shawl, Mrs. Caroline Greer, Dayton...... 3 electro magnetic apparatus, B. Pickering, Dayton ........ S 
‘  gilk bonnet, Mrs. E. A Daniels, Dayton....... .-. 6 galvanic battery, do do oe. ae 
— | chronometer, Mennett Burt, Shelby ...... 0-26-00. eeee0- “ 
29. HOUSEHOLD FABRICS | clock, (8 days,) Isaac Vadder, Dayton...........-..se00-- “ 
1 10 yds jeans, J. B. Shaw. West Alexandria...... ....... 5} 37. GLASS, CROCKERY, STONE WARE, &c. 
E. Henkle, Washington —.... ... wseeeee 3 | 
Best pair woolen blankets, Dart oo Columbus Grove >| | Best water pipe of water lime, Hydraulic Drain and Tubing 
tence! entreville .....cceees Cs. saad” onc nsilaeae oa coames 
Best 10 yds flannel, B. Henkle, Washington reves S | sample drain tile, D Kenfield, Woodstock 
Mrs. M. Harbaugh, Columbus Grove ...... 3 | tiles, Allen & Urmston, Gratis........ 
Bost 10 yds linen, E. Henkle, -. ceaeaseuacasennancds 5| Sieckes 
“ diaper, do niccbocsesenens © 
rag carpet, 15 yds, Mrs. E. Davis, Dayton Seve sees eee 5] 38. NATURAL MINERALS. 
Ezra Holmes, Willoughby __......-. 3 | Coals of Ohio, Perry Coal Co., Lexington ............seseeee 
ada pair woolen knit stockings, "Andrew Ritchey, Senecaviie| . | Potter's clays Wm. M. Cooper, Springfield......... ......... 
n c _ P 
Best puirlinen "Mra, Hameey. Conirevile -. 2 Cogzuion druntrating he Ornithology of Ohio 6. Harbron, 
2d * cotton - ndrew iteh ey, enecaville si 
Best pair by misses under 12 yrs, Mrs. Ramsey, Centreville. 2| (Nore.—Such awards as the Board deem best, upon the recom- 
Ib. linen sewing thread, Mrs.M Harbaugh Columb’sGrove 2/ | | mendation of the committee, will be made.) 
2d : Mrs. Ramsey, Centreville ....... 1 
Best pair woolen fringe seemed = do cocvcsee 2 | 40 FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
2d Mrs. ae" -spotanees eS er = By 
Best pair woolen mittens. = = $dO = = — sesseeeees 2 | Best barrel of flour Joseph Sutphin, Hamilton, Dip. Miscidiavss $5 
netting. Miss E. Spinning, neeen” eed ite eee ave tied 2) | 2d * G@ W. Taps ott, do ied 3 
worsted knit stockings. E. Bigelow, Irwin................ 2 | Best starch, Mra Jos. Wheatly, Alexandersville. .... " "Silv Med. 
stocking yarn, Mrs. M. Harbaugh, Columbus Grove....... 2 | Best sample white winter wheat, Thos Bushneil, Hayesville. . 5 
woolen shawl, Mrs. C. Steele. Dayton —_... .. see eee 2) red Jo n Shroyer, Brant . 5 
geutiemen’s shirts, Mrs. J. N. Corning, Xenia............ 2 “ spring wheat, A. W. Livingston, Rey noldsburg...... 5 
a “ rye, Thos. Bushnell, Hay esville e% 3 
- ate do do 3 
30. WORKED METALS. | ” oor I W. F. Bowen, Sharonville 3 
Best display of axes, J. S. Benjamin, Dayton ...........+++++ 3 cs buckwheat, 8. R Holt, | orthingron . . reseee 2 
window trimmings. Baritt & Bro., Dayton.... 3)  ‘ flax seed, E. Henkle, Washington ... soe 8 
“ files. H Roekel, Zanesville ... .. ..........6 7 a timothy seed. A. W. Livingston, Keynoldeburg...... 3 
“ brass and copper work, Miles Greenwood, Cin. 5 . Hungarian grass seed, Wm. tancel, Centreville .... 2 
plumber’s goods and wares, R. Ogden, Dayton 5) = = : oD 4 - — Worthington ..... : 
= lamps, Smith & Salisbury, Newark <\ om yellow corn, 2onan BU YEON. eee eeeererensenns 5 
“ iron and steel, Ohio Iron Co., Zanesville. ..... 3 | white “ Samuel Kean, Lebanon te ceee rene. : 
“ mechanics’ tools, Nelson Palmer, Auburn, N.Y. | ee early “  H.D Waggoner, Vandalia. ............ 3 
| Best collect’n of var of corn, J. H W Mumma, Dayton ......... 5 
10 lbs dressed flax, Wm. Stancel, Centreville .... ......... 2 
31. STOVES, CASTINGS, ETC. 5 lbs. flax yarn, Mrs. Ramsey, Centreville............000005 2 
Best cooking stove for wood, J J Low, Dayton.............- 5| oer 
$e for coal, M. C. Cronk, Auburn, N. Y....... 5) 41. BREAD. BUTTER, &c. 
parlor stove, Chamberlain & Co , Cincinnati ............. 5 . 
warming furnace or other apparatus, Wm. Wiswell Jr., hom lot 10 Ibs butter i in rolls, far een temas seesceeee 10 
| | Pee Sees YY ee es ee es 2 TP ? 2? 2 ? te sat % ° 
o— ag Gebhart & Underwood, Dayton.. 3 _ 25 Ibs. butter, made in May or June. hire, 8 Walker, Sendocke 0 
specimen marbieized iron, do do 5 . 2 
display hollow iron ware, J Greer, Dayton............+. me Bent tub or firkin of butter, new Thomas, Columbus oses 10 
church beli, Ball & Nauman, Dayton. . ............6.4- ed Mrs Samuel Walker, mene steeee 5 
farm bell, Pritz & Kuhns .. Q| Best senate: W. D. Mulford. Lebanon * bessteses 
i a | "acl tia est ths Sha | 3 loaves domestic bread, WD Mulford, Lebanon........... 2 
| domestic corn bread, Mrs.G. Perrin, Milan... . .... . oo. © 
32. CABINET WARE. | “ rye bread. do rere esuddecens 3 
- brown t eI Wahcneceias saces 
Best dressing bureau, @.P Boyer, “a bivkekodsakaenen aed 5| onpeeee: - 8 
sofa, a. TM ssa -caccactbacnes 5) 
lounge, do Ge paskkes Kas avekewee ae 42. CHEESE. 
extension table, Henry Gross. Tiffin .............-.00.55- 3 
set of parlor chairs, M ee ere 5| _ cheese, lyr id and Oe, 7 8 rmsen —_—" teeeecers 
centre table, do Be). .nissesikesebeasere Saas ‘ 
set of parlor furniture, O. P. Boyer, Dayton ............. 10 Best and largest lot, do = dO eeeeee . 20 
display of furniture, M. Ohmer, Dayton ................. 2d Ezra Holmes, Willoughby teeeeese 10 
sick chair or couch, do Dh a 3 | Best cheese under 1 yr old, B. Andrews, Lindenville......... 10 
“ “ L. H. Jones, I 5 
33. COOPER AND CARPENTERS’ WARE. 
43. HONEY, SUGAR, PRESERVES, &c. 
Best display of cedar ware, Starkey & Pritz, Dayton ......... 3) 
window blinds, Burrows & Butt,do ......... 3 | Best 10 Ibs ri ar from ee a ee Jr., Mansfield ..... = 
“ pine,oak or walnut doors, do do ......... 3) os inaple Fugar, avis, ebrook ssseeeee & 
tight barrels, Joseph Eberly. | ee 3 gallon syrup from hinese Cane, P A. Smith, Troy nocs e 
display of grain measures, Philip Keifer, do ......... Q 2d Jas Carmon, Ohio . 
“ turned ware, G. Collins ..............0ceeeee .. 3| Best collection of preserves Mrs. R. R Dickey, Dayton ......... 5 
wh 2d Mrs. A G. Trotter, Xenia ........ 2 
3d * aad Mrs. D W.C. Sawyer, Wahoo...... 1 
SADDLER AND SHOEMAKERS’ WARE. | Best pickled cucumbers, Mrs. RR. Dickey, Da) ton ices OB 
Best traveling trunk, Haas, Mitchel & Stewart, Dayton...... . el > > exteeaio seo : 
display of boots. "shoes, ete , N. P. Douglas & Co., Dayton 10 “ seston fe mene, & ie ee ee 3 
set of carriage harness, Crerr & Warford, Dayton ieee “ onions, Mrs I <7 me tc ..... 3 
display of leather, S Kirkland, Bucyrus ........ ..... H 0 ee A Ce Bae UI daha 
Best sweet pickled preserves, Mrs K. P. Brown, Dayton.......... 3 
saddles and bridles, W He ‘Ifrick & Bro., Dayton 5 
S aper, Clark & ae Dayton 5 pangs reer aaa ty ty Sawyer, Waheo 5 3 
aaiaeed siete sopeicinanaatilatacaaiatinn blackberries, KR. R Dickey 90... 0.2... stseseee 8 
} ‘“* raspberries, G. Perrin, Milan ......... ae 
35, CHEMICALS. “peaches, Mrs. MeNiel, Centreville ............... - 8 
| « pears, do Me | naghceadat amends 3 
Best copal varnish, E. Thresher & Co., - eeceres 2 ~ apples, Mrs. A. G. Trotter, Xenia .... 4 
linseed oil, ‘ 1 “ peaches inc ns or jars, Mrs K.P Brown, Day ton. 3 
display of soap. H Enrich, conten” beob«see 2) * pears,C L & Mrs. H B. Janney, Waynesville... 





candles, R. Thompson, Springfield 2 cherries, Mrs Jane Betz, Hamilton 8 
sed potash, saleratus, e'c., John Herley, Dayton ... 2 “«  gooseberries, Ezra Buss, Yellow Springs........... 8 
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Best preserved currants, Mrs. Jane Betz, Hamilton........... eee. 88; 
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” quiuces, Benj. C d, Higuland 3 ollie 
, Benj. Conard, Higuland .........6 0 .ee0es- 
apple butter, AW. Gunther —<— a 6 varieties, D. Garst, Deyton .......... Rceccesacceeceseens $5 
peach butter, Mra M. Ramsey, Centreville ............+00% » 294 6 plate, (l rg * do ra Pi I Si pala say niet tig : 
currant jelly, Mra. Jane Bers. Hamilton ; 2 a : John H. Stancel, Centreville ......... Ss ececces 1 
apple a” Sten, ©, & Beer. Dayton ver 2) Ds Ti GS PN ik 6b dik scien 6s nao dedncedaseenxens 8 
peach “ Mrs. L. H Beale, Xenia. . 2] Pears. 
quince “ Mrs. G. Perrin, Milan ‘ 2) 
pickled gherkins, Mrs. RK. Dickey. Day “EE ela ap ene 2 toy 10 varieties, + Beaver, COMRNNNE once cscccsessccenes eee 5 
tomato catsup, Mrs. H. G. bnsiieviavedsenncen: 2\> i S. 5. Jackson, rs seteeceesccseseee B 
omato catsup, Mrs. H. G. Trotter, Xenia........ .. |! Best 5 5 varieties, Wm. M. Cooper, Springfield . BRR GS oe 
ae 2d De OU ty... casnanasekeccancs 2 
44. VEGETABLES, ROOTS, &c. (Best 9 wectties, Wm. M. Cooper, Springfield................... 3 
‘ , | Best peck, G. W Turner, Springfield.......... 22. .ceeces soceee § 
Best display of potatoes, fy S — Aa ATR cette eee eeeeeeees eS I I eon a dv cass mca sadeadxaddadind 2 
2. half bushel guuitush debe Gat Day -- aednashmbategtemans a\5 Best display, Ellwanger « Barry, Rochester, N. Y...... 10 
24 do 5 @ Gecaee x Son, ‘i Paris. = ; : 3 2d Wm Heaver, Cincinnati ............ s0ee cece cocece 5 
Best bushel sweet pocaroes, John Wolf, Dayton ......... 0.666008 3 Quinces. 
2 sone ties bein Jonn Kelley levelan anata re 35 ; a 12 quinces, John Haller. I ie rate is 
turnip beets, Vm KR  hadwick, Miami UF ccocsccc-eces 0 © JeGercom Patterson... ... - 3 
sugar beets, Ed Fryer, McPhersontown ...........e.ee000: 3 Plums. 
displ beets, P. Li Is c6 ckccnctocans dene 
poe yhoo 5, W tireqaen ‘ie alae. —— ; Best 3 varieties, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y........¢... . 8 
display in variety, de ’ li atin ad: decoy | Best plate, Kllwanger & Barry .......... Md succc¢hedhenceieges 2 
“6 of onions, do do Cocceseceseeee 4) Melons 
% .d Wolf, pue MLCT OR LCL CCTT EL 3) . 
2 ee ban ee ae See pone se 3 | Best water melons, Adam Garlaugh, Alpha .........6. seeeeeees 2 
$ peck Lima beans, A. W. Livingston Reynoldsburg ... ..... 8 R 
“white beans, do , GP denesvices 3 an — 
pole beans, 1 peck, @o Mi pend 3 Best quart of raspberries, Mrs. BE. Davie, Daytom . .......000000. 8 
bunch beans, “ do OE 3| 24 Ezra Sherman, “* - 2 
field peas, “ do MO at 3 Best collec’ n uncultivated fruits, Thos Bushnell, ‘Hayesville bina e 
} . nuta, wD 8. i  unearue 5 
ae | Best strawberries, John Wolf, Dayton. ........ 2.2.5 cceeeeee e 
45. FLOWERS. . | Une ultivated fruits, Presley M. Postenal, Dayton............. Com. 
Sens ditt dicate tiie tin: Mites buts, do O  pnatheceneesee = 
a 20 varieties, Wa. Heaver, Cincinuatl .... 2... ..sccccccccess 49. Grapes— Hardy. 
Mrs M A Jennison, Dayton .. ... Best 6 varieties, Chas. Carpenter, Kelley’s Island ............. ee § 
ll 12 “* Wm. Heaver, Cincinnati cesce 6 3 _ J. Voorhees, Centreville... © ca cecece cece 3 
24 “ Jas. G Breene, Da, ton weet eee teen ce eeeneee 4 Best new seedling, Chas. Carpenter, Kelley’s Island...... nnsndiins + 
Best 6 “* Wm. Heaver, Cincinnati... cee cece eee en ees 8 2d John Kelly, C leveland secccesesceesccece 3 
Qa “ Mrs. M IL. Jeunison, Dayton............... 04. 2 | Best display, | Se ee eS oe 10 
Best collection in Variety, Wim. Heaver Cincinnati ............. 5 | Best 3 varieties grown under glass, G@ W. Campbell, Delaware... 4 
2a 2 Mrs. M H Jenison, Dayton........... 3} Best display, Wm Heaver, Cincinnati.............cccecece eeeee 
Best a“ cactus, aloes, ete. » in pots, Jas G. Breene, Dayton.. 6 | 2d G W. Campbell, Delaware........ 66 cevevesescour - 4 
24 “ Mrs. M. A. Jenison,“ .. 3 | Best bunch, Wm. Heaver, Cincinnati .............. cocccecccces | 
Best “ verbenas in pots, Jabez Johnson, Dayton.. ...... | 
24 “ Mrs. M. A. Jenjson, *  skebewie 3) core . ‘ 
Best “ — fuchsias, Jabez Johnson, ea | 50. PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, 
| a ra one eo Heater “cacioat... sdsinbs nesincch 4 Best Stated anyngted, « col'd in oil, L. onde Dayton, Sil- 
,~ Jas. GU breene, Vayton ...... eee eerree } ver al an sake a fe Wikdeeinaak ocean shee 10 
<2. Win teaver, Cuciavad SII 3) 8, amis paitting ian, atta Gres, Springboro, Dip. & ... 5 
Rest 12 varieties of dahlias, @. 6. Jecteon & Gen, Clactanall 3 Best animal painting in oil, Miss t&. C. Jenison, — me : 10 
2d ‘Thos. Knott. Cincinnati .........+... 2! a 7 ea, A: ee Camhens. Se ae -Sil. Med. 
Best display of verbenas, Wm Heaver, Cincinnati .............. 3 A fruit pai —— Bad = nn 
J M. Millikin, Hamilton ..... ....... 2 oa ting, Mary smonson.Daston. ar tec 
Tet display of roses, pedi -o ee See ceee coeecsoces : fancy painting in oil, —— Edmonson, Dayton cat eius & 
= bs r oo Wu we Gabel. BESSNENCRER OS 4 lithography, Widdleton, Strobridge & Co , Cincinnati. 3 
ay ‘i Motthew teatt, I Kn can 'ncues 3 | —" drawing, = E he. mond, Dayton............. Dip. 
2 te teen tees . 4 “ ryant & Co., Cleveland.............. bss 
- pair hand pyramid boquets, gg Cincinnati wadeaes : Saige for farm barn, G. W. Ogden, Lexington, Ky.. « 
Best pair hand or French boquets, a oa = cvcescen 
Qa hos Knott - 6 6—“tethews 1 MUS 8 J s 
Best pair boquets in vases, Wm. Heaver, Cincinnati........... as Gh. MUSICAL INSERUMENTS. 
2d Matthew Butt, Dayton............++- 1| Best square piano, Charles Ells, Dayton.......... sree eee +Silv. Med. 
46. Flowers—Amateur List. = en 
Plants of variegated foliage, Mrs. J H_ Pierce, Dayton ...... ovens CESAR Sees 
Cactus and aloes in pots, Mrs. E. Langstedt, = “Ss... ee 5 Not in the Premium List, with the Remarks of the Committees. 
Beast display of dahlias, do G cates este 5 a 
verbenas, Mrs. E Davis,  cccecceces 8} Photographic views, J.W Creidland .............c.cescccces Good. 
2a “ “ Mrs. E B. Langeedt,  . coanGueas 2 | Flowers painted on = M. 8. Gunkel.........ccecceees Best. 
3 la of roses Ee 5 | Fruit in water colors, eee cece cceceee eccen ss & 
a displ: y y Mrs. E Gaels, a 3| Work on Book-Keeping, Bryant & Co.... «2.0.2... ec cee ee sce © 
3 ia of cut flowers, do ae PRISE IC 6 | Cork picture, Dr. E N. Leaman... + seeees Good. 
he wer Mrs. L. H. Beall, Xenia ............ | | Architectural design in plaster, Sigman & Zurmebly........ .. - 
Rest pair hand py raid doquets, Henrietta Peirce, Dayton. . 2 | Collection of coins, Henry Stoddard .............05-.0005 
24 Mrs. E. Davis, Dayton sxdeeeeee 1} a, > — epee senewud 
uets in vases Mrs. RW. Steele 8 Hair flowers, Katy Hire Dick ks, seit end ee eked dlik ae 
yy pair, voa Hs ’ Mrs. E Davis, ‘ “ 2 | Faney carriage robe, Mrs. Sarah K BGR. cas cccees sees 
Rest floral ornament, Mrs E Langstedt, yi 5 | Kaised worsted work—flowers, Mrs. J. U. French 
“ Mrs K. W. Steele, “ 3 | Crochet lace mat, Miss Kate Lownes ......... Lacésnanege 
Best basket of flowers, do 7 6 = — d ar ge } eeeeweetenevedec 
= Henrietta Peirce. . 3 phyrcrochet tidy, = =§. QO cececcccccseccece 
” age 2 . 3 emb’d handkerchiefs, Miss Minnie Lownes . 
1 pair emb'd undersleeves, er 
FRUITS. 4emb'd handkerchiefs. Miss E A. Lownes...............2.00: 
47. Apples. Worked cushions, Mrs. E. Langstedt .... 2.2... 105 cece ceeees 
Best 10 varieties, Henry > ers, South Bend, Ind.....-++e+.+ees ° . i : 
2d George R. Mumma, Dayton ...........0.2 00+ 3| (S-A great variety of Discretionary and Com- 
“ S . . 
- ae” Sart Hens Soe Seas iad PaCS ; mended Premiums remain to be acted upon by the 
p OpctnmGeld......occccccccccces | : . : 
Best 6 winter apples, aan Sout ooae, eee seeeeeeeeees Hi State Board, which, together with the premiums on 
‘cooper, § eeeese “e " : : 
Bast basket of apples, R. W. Steele yDayten _— as *** 3) field crops, will probably be disposed of at the annual 
2d Heury Myers, South Bend, Ind. tee ceeeeeee 2 meeting to be held in this city on the first Wednesday 





Best display, 
24 “ 


Oe We cine anas nee 
Ellwauger & nus Behe Be Besciccs | after the first Monday in December—Dec. 5th. 
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Cheese 


The process of making cheese here adopted is 
admirable for its simplicity and dispatch, as com- 
pared with that practiced in Cheshire and other 
districts in England. The night’s milk is placed 
in the cheese-vat, and kept as cool as possible.-— 
After the morning’s milk is added, the whole is 
raised to the proper temperature—either by heat- 
ing a portion of the morning’s milk, or what is 
better, by applying steam to the bottom of the tin 
milk-vat. Suflicient rennet is then added to set 
the cheese in about 40 minutes. When the cheese 
is set, the coagulated curd is cut into small pieces 
with a long, four-bladed steel kuife, which crushes 
the curd much less than the old-fashioned break- 
ers, and is thus not so liable to press out the but- 
ter. 

The curd is then “scalded.” This is done 
either by heating a portion of the whey, (which 
should not be heated to the boiling point,) and 
pouring it into the vat till the whole is raised to 
the desired temperature ; or when steam can be 
applied to the vat itis heated in this way. The 
temperature varies somewhat in different dairies : 
thus Mr. O. S. Cummings, of Trenton Falls, 
“scalds” to 104 deg. Mr. A. Coon, of Russia, 
from 108 to 110; Mr. W. Buck, 102 to 104, and 
Mr. 8. N. Andrews, 100 to 102. 

After the scalding, the curd is allowed to stand 
in the heated whey about 40 minutes, and the 
whey and curd is then poured on to a cloth placed 
ona shallow wooden vessel, with a hole in the 
bottom which allows the strained whey to run off. 
The curd is then broken up fine and salted to suit 
the taste—say a teacupful to each 10 or 12 cows. 
The curd is then placed in the vat and put under 
the press, where it remains till the next morning. 

Those acquainted with the English method of 
making cheese will see in what respect the two 
processes differ. The method so imperfectly and 
inadequately described above, has not one-half as 
as much labor as the Cheshire or Gloucestershire 
process. ‘The method of heating the milk by the 
application of steam to the cheese-vat is a great 
improvement. Then the method of separating 
the curd from the whey by straining it through a 
cloth is much more expeditious. In Cheshire the 
whey is removed by pressing down a flat-bottomed 
pan gently on the curd in the cheese-tub and al- 
lowing it to fill) When the curd is thus partially 
freed from the whey, the curd is again gently 
broken and allowed to settle and separate and the 
whey is baled out slowly, the curd being placed 
on one side of the tub, which is slightly raised, 
and a board is placed on the curd with heavy 
weights on top to press out the whey.» 

The curd is then cut into pieces six or eight 
inches square, and again pressed with heavier 
weights. When as much whey as possible is re- 
moved in this way, the curd is placed in a vat 
and gently broken. It is then put under the press, 
and a slight pressure applied at first, which is 
gradually increased till no more whey can be 
pressed out. ‘To facilitate the flow of the whey, 
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the pea is praae with skewers. The prelim- 
inary pressure occupies four or five hours. The 
cheese is then taken out of the press, broken up 
again very fine, salted, put in the vat again, and 
pressed under a heavy press for three or four 
days—clean and dry cloths being put round the 
cheese as the old ones become wet. 

This is a tedious process, and we think some of 
the operations of the American process might be 
adopted in England with advantage. Still, on the 
whole, we like the Cheshire cheese the best. The 
essential point of difference is the “scalding.” 
This renders less salt and less pressing necessary. 
There can be no doubt that the preserving action 
of the salt is greater, in proportion to the absence 
of whey in the cheese when it is applied, and it is 
for this reason that the Cheshire dairymen press 
their curd before the salt is added.— Gen. Far. 


Prairie Plowing and Wheat Raising. 


Braapon of the Prairie Farmer, reports for the N, 
Y. Tribune the following items of discussion at the 
evening meetings of the Il. State Fair: 





Drainage and plowing were the subjects dis- 
cussed at the Tuesday evening meeting. It of 
course resulted in a general concession of the ad- 
vantages of drainage and deep plowing. But the 
modes and seasons for plowing for different crops 
involved a varied experience—as varied as are 
the soils, seasons, and climatic relations of the dif- 
ferent parts of the State. Late Fall plowing for 
any purpose was condemned. Early Fall plow- 
ing for all small Spring grains is regarded es- 
sential. This done, Spring plowing is not recom- 
mended. Harrow the land previous to seeding 
in the Spring, drill or sow it broadcast, and follow 
with a roller, either soon after seeding or after 
the grain has appeared. Some objected to the 
use of the roller after the grain had germinated. 
Spring plowing for corn was recommended.— 
Prairie breaking has been done after the grass 
has started, and “while it is growing. If at any 
other time, it has been found to fail to rot. Re- 
cent experiments, however, prove that if the Dou- 
ble Michigan Plow is used, turning a light furrow 
from one to one and a half inches deep with the 
first plow, and from three to six inches with the 
second, the sod quickly decays, even if plowed 
late in the Fall, in January, February, March or 
April. This is important to a new settler here. 
He should know it, and may profit by the knowl- 
edge. During our open winters a good deal of 
breaking may be done in this manner, which will 
greatly assist in getting a paying crop from his 
land the first year, which is convenient, if not ne- 
cessary—especially if his resources be limited. 

Spring vs. Winter Wheat was the subject chos- 
en for discussion this evening. The cultivation 
of each was involved in the discussion. The tes- 
timony was largely in favor of the abandonment 
of the culture of Winter wheat in Northern and 
Central Illinois, in favor of Spring wheat. Why? 
It costs less to cultivate it, and is a surer and 
larger crop. It is more profitable as a crop in ro- 
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tation. Plow the land early in the Fall deep,;by which they were absorbed and thus converted 
and in Spring early, even when the frost is but|to a valuable dressing. In this way, the contents 
partially out of the ground, sow it and harrow in. | of the cistern could be laid on or kept up at plea- 
Some asserted the crop was as sure and more|sure, while the drippings and drainings of sinks 











profitable than cern. Winter wheat is sown from 
the last days of August to the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, by those most successtul. Lgyptians 
still, and properly we think, adhere to the culture 
of Winter wheat. The testimony was entirely in 
its favor there. But no one asserted that Illinois 
is not a wheat State—that with proper culture it 
is not a sure and profitable crop. Indeed, there 
was testimony given that farmers had succeeded 
in growing crops of wheat twenty years, without 
a single failure, that would average twenty bush- 
els per acre. It was insisted that in order that 
wheat-growing be commended, its culture should 
be in rotation with other crops—clover, corn and 
wheat, or crops of like dissimilarity. 


~~ seco +- 


The Muck Harvest. 


Many muck holes or mines have been opened 
this summer which have been somewhat difficult 
to operate heretofore. Probably no natural) 
source for manure is so available to the farmer as 
muck. It requires but a short time to prepare it| 
for crops. If you have but few or no cattle, it 
can be prepared by composting it with ashes, or 
with lime slacked in salt water. The best way 
for the farmer who keeps cattle or other stock, is 
to use it as a bedding to his barn-yards and hog 
sties. By being mingled with the droppings of 
cattle, sheep or hogs, it is decomposed and divided 
up, and in less than a year it is ready for use. 

The quantity of muck which will convert into! 
good dressing, is very large. The Homestead, in| 
making an estimate of this kind, says that from) 
fifteen to twenty loads will be prepared by a sin 
gle cow, ox or horse. A yearling swine, ten 
loads. According to this calculation, a farmer! 
who has many cattle, can work up a large pile in 
the course of a year, and a more profitable invest- 
ment can hardly be made in the fertilizing line 
than to devote the labor of a couple of men and| 
a team to muck-mining a month. In many 
places it can be dug out and left to be hauled up 
in winter by sledding. 

We saw a good arrangement for working muck 
into an excellent fertilizer adopted by R. Brad- 
ley, Esq., of Brattleboro, Vt. He had construct- 
ed a new dwelling house on an elevation near the 
banks of the Connecticut. A short distance from| 
it the ground falls off rapidly down to the river. 
On the side of this slope he had dug in and con- 





and privies, ete., ete., were all conveyed away out 
Of sight, and kept out of the way and applied to a 
valuable use. Not a drop wasted. 

| Now a great many farmers could adopt this 
‘plan, and while they could thus keep what is a 
/nuisance out of the way, make it highly beneficial 
'to their farms.—Maine Farmer. 

| 
| 
| 


20eee 
Repreduction, 

When the breed has been crossed only once 
by some other breed, the offspring occasionally 
show a tendency to revert in character to the for- 
,eign breed for many generations; some say, for a 
\dozen or even a score of generations. After 
twelve generations, the proportion of blood, to use 
| a common expression, of any one ancestor, is only 


|« 


| 1 in 2,048, and yet, as we see, it is generally be- 


lieved that a tendency to reversion is retained by 
this very small proportion of foreign blood. In 
a breed not crossed, but in which both parents 
have lost some character which their progenitor 
possessed, the tendency, whether strong or weak, 
to reproduce the lost character might be, as was 
formerly remarked, for all that we can see to the 
contrary, transmitted for almost any number of 
generations. When a character which has been 
lost in a breed reappears, after a great number of 
generations, the most probable hypothesis is, not 


| that the offspring suddenly takes after an ancestor 


some hundred generations distant, but that in 
each successive generation there has been a ten- 
dency to reproduce the character in question, 
which at last under unknown favorable eonditions, 
gains an ascendancy.—Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies. 





Athens County. 

Farmers’ prospects are very good this year. 
Fruits of all varieties here grown, are abundant. 
Corn on both hill and bottom land is heavier than 
for several years. Oats and grass of good quality 
and great yield. Potato crop large; rot trou- 
bling them extensively. 

Will acorns disease or destroy sheep? Do they 
permanently benefit them? Some farmers say 
they destoy sheep; others say not. I should like 
to know, as I’m not posted. E. H. B. 
€ Will some one answer about the acorn ?—Ep. 
Jennings Co., Ind. 





structed a large brick cistern. All the slops and 


waste water from the house sinks and outbuild-|ant crop of wheat. 
ings were conducted by underground pipes into| Corn promising an average yield. 


this cistern. On the opposite side a pipe was 
laid for the outlet of these waters on to a flat on 
which is placed a large quantity of peaty muck. 
A gate or valve was attached to this last named 
pipe, with its handle passing up through the lid 
of the cistern at its top. By raising the handle, 
the pent up liquids were let out on to the muck, 


| wheat tolerably good. 


We have just harvested and thrashed an abund- 
Oats were middling good. 
Potatoes are 
Sorghum very heavy. Buck- 
Meadows light. Fruit 
‘scarce. I understand the adjoining counties have 
a plentiful crop of every thing. The weather is 
‘dry. Health is tolerably good. Politics are 
'made a secondary object to the farm. 
Wo. E. Spear. 


|rather a failure. 
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~The Editor's Tahle. 


Ohio Cultivator for IS61, 


We desire to have a ttle private talk with our| 


readers on a personal matter in which we feel some | 


interest, and which we believe will also interest them- 
Ten years ago we came to Columbus on an} 
engigement from Mr. Bateham, then Proprietor of the 
Ohio Cultivator, and succeeded so well in our labors, 
that at the end of five years from that time, we pur- 
chased the whole establishment, and in three years 
time thereafter, by diligence and economy, had paid 
for it out of what we saved from its earnings. 


selves, 


home in the 
business, 


midst of the city, 


the evenings of the fall and winter season. All this 


time_we have been planning for the enlargement of| 


our business, as soon as the times and our circum- 
stances would justify—for we are a very cautious per- 
son, and pre fer to go slow and sure. That good time 
has come! and we are now sufficiently master of cir- 
cumstances, to offer the great rural and industrial pub- | 
lic, such a paper as they will like. On the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1861, we propose to commence the publication ot | 
a Weekly edition of our paper, which we shall labor | 
to make a necessity as well as a luxury in every live} 
family of the land. We make no pledges, furthe r| 
than to say that we shall bring to our new enterprise 
all the knowledge and experience which a life of 
nearly half a century in the open world, has endowed 
us with, together with a capacity for persevering labor 
which never halts at difficulty or opposition. The 
Ohio Cultivator will also be continued in something 
like its present form, for such subscribers as may not 
desire the Weekly edition. The particular character 
of each edition we shall announce in due time ; mean- 
while our friends may prepare to welcome a visitor 
that shall please them. So good friends, just hold on 
till you see the signal of the Good Old Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, Going Right Along for 1861, and then pitch in. 
-“<-—eoor.)0UC!! UR 

Ricuianp Co. Farr.—We attended a pleasant little 
gathering of the farmers of Richland at Mansfield, on 
the 5th inst. There seems to be a lack of unity and 
cordiality among the people of this county on the 
question of their county fair, which prevents so full a 
display as the county is capable of. <A spirited local 


fair had been held at Plymouth in the north end of 


the county, and another at Belleville, in the south. 
The town and neighborhood of Mansfield alone could 
have got up a fair ten times as large as this exhibition, 
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Thus} 
having the office free, we next purchased a snug little | 
near by our place of| 
as we are obliged to work in the office during | 4 
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if they had taken hold with spirit. Towns people 

, should know that if they would see such things pros- 
| per, they have something more to do than to stay at 
| home or attend their shops, on such oceasions. The 
Richland Co. Ag. Society has a very good fair ground 
| close upon the south border of the town. 


TRUMBULL Co. Farr.—After the close of the fair at 
Mansfield, we found that an all night ride would take 
us to Warren in season to be in at the last day of the 

| Trumbull Coe. fair. The day was gloriously bright, 
;and the people were out in considerable force. The 
departments best filled were those of cattle and horses. 
| Fruits and vegetables were few, but very good; flow- 
{ers had been totally cut off by frost a week before. 

} One thing at this fair we were glad to see: the 
Board had graduated their premiums according to 
| merit, instead of offering, sensation prizes for a show. 
he fast boys who itinerate from one fair to another, 
ito pick up the large purses with their bob-tailed nags, 
|would not go in for the modest sum of $5, so the 
| Board allowed them to stay out and keep their horse- 
flesh cool. If a pile of money is all they come for, 
this part of the show may as well be dispensed with, 
for all it will do toward the improvement of the breed 
of horses. Horse fancier as we are, we desire only a 
fair show all around. 


GreAT Wueat Crop.—Here is an item picked up 
at the Trumbull Co. Fair, which is worthy of note: 
C. Fuller, a farmer of that county, had on exhibi- 
|tion asample of wheat, which he calls White Medit- 
| erranean, but we judge the whiteness comes of good 
| bre eding on a calcareous soil. The sample was from 
ja crop of four acres, yielding 197} bushels—two acres 
| of which yielded even 50 bushels each. The soil was 
‘the usual upland clay loam of that region, an old pas- 
ture sod turned over the previous spring and sowed to 
flax, followed with wheat, put in early in the fall. 
While this can be done in old bald-faced Bristol, the 
| Union is safe, if we have plenty of such farmers as 
| this man Fuller. 


ArpLe Parers.—Of all the curious fellows in this 
world to hunt up nice and convenient little traps, is 
our friend Cy. Van Gorder of Warren. At the Trum- 
‘bull Co. Fair he had a lot of apple parers, among 
them the patent of J. J. Parker, made by Skinner & 
Paxton of Marietta, which we have proved to be a 
good thing, 


Tue Ono AGRICULTURAL Report For 185 9, is go- 
ing through the bindery at the rate of 1000 copies a 
day. The whole edition of 30,000 copies will be ready 
for delivery about the 1st of November. Most of the 
edition is sent directly to the Members of the Legisla- 
ture of the several districts, for free distribution, to 
whom application should be made for copies. Besides 
the Report proper, the volume contains many highly 
useful papers, on subjects of practical utility. 





Samve. THorng, the young Quaker Cattle King of 
| the Hudson, has been and taken a wile; at least we 
| judge so if there was no slip up, for we had a bid to 
see the thing done, at a solid old mansion in Fifth 
Avenue, N, Y., early this month. The Ohio Cultiva- 
tor salutes the new Queen of Thorndale ! 


GENERAL PROSPERITY is certainly elected. 
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Agricultural Condition of Kansas, 


Our former townsman, now Gov. Medary of Kan- 
sas, being on a visit to his old friends at Columbus, 
has furnished us the following statement of affairs in 
that territory, which will be interesting to our readers 
as coming from a gentleman of large observation and 
deeply interested in the agricultural affairs of the 
country.— Eb. 

Tiere will be a great many questions a-ked 
east in regard to our Territory, the nature of our 
drouth, ete., ete., which I desire to have answered 
correctly. I have lately traveled several hundred 
miles over the territory, from Fort Scott to within 
20 miles of the Buffalo country on the Smoky 
Hill. The loss of crops is truly discouraging for 
the present settlers, who had little else to depend 
upon for the coming winter, but not so bad as 
might be supposed, nor so discouraging for the 
future ; for I have no reason to believe that there 
is any more danger of its repetition here than in 
other parts of the United States. There will no 
doubt be many cases of suffering and want, but 
there ought not to, nor need there be, any general 
panic, or danger of insufliciency for the popula- 
tion that will remain over winter. Cattle are ev- 
erywhere fat and in good numbers, pork will be 
in abundance but generally thin, chickens abound 
without number, ete. But bread will be scarce, 
and with many difficult to get, yet this is always 
the case with the first settlers. Money and labor 
both being scarce, will make it very hard for 
many poor families. These must be encouraged | 
and looked after. There is a good deal of old) 


corn in places, and in many locations a good deal 


of new, which together would bread the people, 
but leave little for other purposes. In many ot 
the bottoms hay in abundance can be had, but if 
all the corn fodder is cut and preserved, which is 
much better than the grass, there will be plenty | 
for stock, if the winter should be ordinarily mild. | 
Horses will live well on it, and do a fair amount} 
of work. Mules should have nothing else, and 
cattle will preserve their milk and flesh much bet-| 
ter than on hay. I have tried it thoroughly, and 
speak from what I know. 

The greatest fears 1 have, are that the people, 
or many of them, will be discouraged, and not put 
forth such exertions as are required at such times. 
Those that have money, of course have nothing to 
fear, for provisions will be brought upon the river, 
in the greatest abundance, and cheap. And those 
that have must divide with those that have not, | 
for money, or labor, or on credit — Health, so far, | 
every where abounds, and few will want charity, 
but many credit, and more will desire to pay in 
labor. 

But the immense crops in the States east of us, 
will greatly relieve Kansas. There are already 
hog buyers traversing our Territory in all diree- 
tions, purchasing all the hogs they can find, and 
thus relieving those who were troubled more 
about what they had on band than what they bad 
not, as well as distributing money at every man’s 
door. By the preservation of the brood sows, 


| 


jalmost unable to walk on her hind legs. 


this sale of swine will not be missed from our 
farms ina year. This will also be followed by 
purchasers of our surplus cattle, horses and mules. 
Our people, therefore, should not be discouraged— 
the day of prosperity is yet to come. 

In my travels through the Territory, I have 
persuaded myself that Kansas is the best sheep 
and wool growing country in the Union, Texas 
not excepted, and I am desirous of laying this 
matter specially before the wool growers of Ohio 
and the east, as worthy of their attention. I have 
examined the country south and west, and have 
got myself into quite a fever on the subject, but I 
cannot go fully into it. Extraordinary as has 
been our drouth, I have not seen a spot, on high 
or on low lands, nor upon broken hill points, 
where sheep could not live and fatten. Is there 
any other soil in North America that can show 
such a tenacity for moisture? I think not. 

Excuse these hasty lines, which are at your 
service, and believe me, very truly, 

S. Mepary. 





What ails the Mare! 

I have a fine mare about six years old, become 
weak in the loins without any apparent cause, 
which has rendered her useless. She has been 
She 
walks very much like a hog affected with kidney 
worm. If you or any of your correspondents can 


give any information in regard to her case, it will 


be thankfully received. 


Jefferson Co., Ind. 


Goop Corn SHockine.—Eight men cut, set 
and bound up 18 acres of corn in one day, for 
Samuel Ware of this place. The above was no 
guess work, and the work was well done. The 


F. F. Hae. 


jcorn very heavy, and planted very compact. 


Five rows to a row of stalks, and only 10 ft. apart. 


Ashtabula Co. E. L. Grpss. 


CHARCOAL FoR P1Gs.—We have experiment- 
ed with charcoal dust for pigs, both when growing 
and fattening, and considered uniformly that the 
results were most favorable. It is a very efficient 
aid in maintaiving swine in a condition of healthy 
growth and ready fattening. Charcoal does not 
serve as food, it operates favorably as a purifier of 
foul ga-eous exhalations, as an absorbant of liquors 
which it purifies, causing decompositions, result- 
ing in the production of pure gases and liquids 
from those before highly offensive. 

Those effects, go on in the system as well as 
without, and the result is chat as a general cor- 
rective and regulative of the system, keeping it 
in a sound, healthy tone, promoting appetite, ete., 
its value lies. It has no properly medical effect, 
as have ashes, or at least it possesses medical 
properties to a very small extent. This we think 
is reason enough for all the good effects observed. 
Keep a box or heap of charcoal dust in one cor- 
ner of the hog pen, and occasionally throw some 
corn or small grain into it. If near coal pits, use 
old bottoms. It should not, as is often recom- 
mended, be mingled with the manure.—£z. 
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\fruit trees, both in the nursery and in the or- 
chard. 

It should be equally well understood that suc- 
cess depends upon the adaptation of the habits of 
the tree to the constituents of the soil, the location, 
and aspect or exposure. A disregard of this prin- 

RAR ARR nnn = |Ciple, and the tickleness of seasons, are among the 
most common causes of failure, not only among 
h 0 R T i C ) L T ¥ R A L r) ‘inexpe rienced cultivators, but among professed 
=— = ——=— | pomologists. 
The American Pomological Seciety. | The sentiments contained in the communication 
: < , of Mr. J. J. Thomas, at our last session, against 
Meeting at Phila. Sept. 11th to 14th, 1860. ‘the growth of any other crop in orchards, espe- 
This was the eighth biennial meeting of this | cially against relying upon small circles | dug 
important Society. Nearly 200 delegates were | around trees in grass ground, as a method of cul- 
in attendance, representing 17 States, the Presi-| ture, deserves to be held im perpetual rememe- 
dent, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair, | brance. Equally injurious, in my own opinion, 
The display of fruits was very extensive and fine, |!8 the habit of deep digging or plowing among 
consisting mainly of apples, pears and grapes. | fruit trees, thereby cutting off the roots, and de- 











The discussions were animated, and highly inter- 
esting and useful. 

Tue Appress OF THE PRESIDENT is charac- 
terized by his usual ability, and contains some 
excellent suggestions in reference to the action of 
the Society, as well as hints on practical fruit cul- 
ture. In reference to the revision of the Socie- 
ty’s catalogue of recommended fruits, he sug- 

ests: 

First. That no revision of that portion of our 
catalogue embracing fruits for general cultivation 
be attempted at this meeting. 


Secondly. That local committees be appointed, | 


each of which shall be charged with the duty of 
preparing a catalogue of the fruits in its own lo- 
cality, on the same general plan as the Society’s 
Catalogue. 

Thirdly. That a special committee be appointed 
at this time, to whom these various local commit- 
tees shall make their report during the year 
1861. 

Fourthly. That the Special Committee be 
charged with the duty of compiling, from these 
local catalogues, and from the catalogue of our 
Society, full lists of all the fruits therein named, 
properly classified and arranged, with due regard 
to nomenclature and terminology, and shall sub- 
mit the same at the next biennial session for its 
consideration and action. This labor, well per- 
formed, will redound to the honor of American 
Pomology. 

These recommendations are not intended to 
preclude a discussion of the merits or demerits of 
any variety now on our catalogue. On the con- 
trary, they call for a full and free expression of 
opinions in respect to any department of the same, 
as this may aid the labors of the several commit- 
tees. Neither are they intended to preclude the 
addition of varieties to the list which promise 
well. 

Speaking of the culture of fruit trees, he men- 
tions the general sentiment in favor of thorough 
and perfect drainage, beneficial to all cultivators, 
but indispensable to the fruit grower. 

Not less uniform is the experience of the salu- 
tary effects of a proper preparation of the soil for 


stroying the fibrous feeders, which frequently ex- 
‘tend beyond the sweep of the branches. How- 
‘ever necessary the practice may be of cutting off 
‘roots in old orchards, in the process of renovation, 
it should be carefully avoided in grounds properly 
| prepared, and where the trees are in a healthy or 
bearing condition. From experiment and obser- 
vation, 1 am persuaded that working the soil 
among fruit trees, to the depth of more than three 
or four inches, should be carefully avoided. 

Speaking of the production of new native fruit, 
he says: Formerly we looked to other countries ; 
now we rely more especially on our own seed- 
lings for the best results. When we reflect upon 
‘the great number of new varieties which have, in 
‘our time, been raised from seed, and the progress 
|which has thereby been made, no apology need be 
offered for repeating what has been said in former 
addresses in commendation of this branch of po- 
mology. It was my first, so it shall be my con- 
tinual and last advice: “ Plant the most mature 
and perfect seed of the most hardy, vigorous and 
valuable varieties, and, as a shorter process, ensur- 
tng more certain and happy results, cross or hy- 
bridize your best fruits.” - ° a 

We rejoice in the intense zeal which has been 
awakened in this pursuit. It augurs well for the 
future, whether prompted by the desire either of 
fortune or of fame. But the spirit of adventure, 
thus awakened, needs occasionally a little whole- 
some discipline, lest it foster an undue reliance 
on immature experience, and tend to quackery, 
imposition and fraud. 

While we refrain from all personal reflections, 
we cannot forbear exhorting all, and especially 
the officers and members of this association, to in- 
creased vigilance and caution in the recommenda- 
tion of novelties, until they have been thoroughly 
tested by competent judges. As it is human to 
err, so it is natural to be partial to one’s own off- 
spring and friends, and this partiality often sways 
the judgment of honest and good men. 

But a more common and serious difficulty ur- 
der which we labor, is the promulgation of seed- 
lings by individuals and associations that have not 
the information requisite to form an intelligent, 
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and therefore reliable judgment. Another evil| 
which increases with the mania for what is new 
and rare, is the exposure for sale, by flaming ad- 
vertisements and speculating agents, of old varie- 
ties under new and specious names, varieties 
which, like Jonah’s gourd, were known in their 
day and place, but have long been consigned to 
oblivion. 

As in the past, so in the present and in the fu- 
ture, let it be our purpose and practice to reject 
those that are worthless, to withhold our approba- 
tion from those that are doubtful, and to encour- 
age the multiplication of those only which are of 


decided and acknowledged worth. Thus shall we_ 
elevate the standard of judgment, and fulfil the | 


mission providentially assigned us. 
On the subject of grape culture, he says: It is 


now believed that no country on earth is better | 


adapted to the extensive cultivation of the grape 
than the United States of America. This braneh 
of fruit culture is yet in its incipient state, but it 
has progressed so far as to authorize the belief 
that the grape can be grown with success in al- 
most every State and Territory of the Union. 
With the progress already made in raising new 
sorts, it is only a qnestion of time when we shall 
have varieties adapted to almost every locality. 
Thousands of cultivators, scattered over our ex- 
tended country, are each of them raising new va- 
rieties from seed, in the expectation of success. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in Europe. 


Grapes and Wine in France. 


Paris, Sept. 12, 1860. 

In France they seldom bow the grape as in 

Germany, but cut it down to a stump : the soil 
is caleareous, warm and dry. In the vicinity of 
Marseilles, it is very dry and hot, with a stiff, 
hard soil. The grape grows well here, but re- 
quires considerable work in its cultivation. Many 
of the vines are very old, and cut down to a stump 
‘from one to two feet high, and not staked. The 
grapes are ripe and fine, and the wine good. 

Up the Rhone river some 75 or 100 miles, they 
begin to stake their vines and cultivate them 
well: they plant them about 2 or 2} feet apart. 

From Valencie up the Rhine, are some high 
mountains having the south side covered with 
vines, which have a small growth, but produce 
some good wine. The soil is granite, and looks 
like the Rhine river soil. In the vicinity of Di- 
jon, the country is covered with green vines, high 
iland and low land. It is a splendid sight to see 
‘nothing but grape vines for miles around. The 
(viver bottoms are several miles wide, and a red- 
dish soil, full of small limestone, covered with 
grasses. The grapes are very good, and the wine 
is as good as any I have drank in Europe. In 
this section are produced the famous Burgundy 





While some of them may be valuable, many must, | wines, the best in France. The vines are well 


of necessity, be failures, having been originated 
from natural and accidental impregnation, without 
any settled or philosophical plan. . 

What if the desire for new varieties has become 
amania? What if it produce, here and there, 
personal sacrifices and disappointments? What 
if, from want of skill, or from adverse causes, 
many inferior or even worthless varieties are pro- 
duced? The result is certain. The time fast 
approaches when the ultimate good will be real- 
ized, and when America will become the great 
grape-growing and wine-producing country of the 
world. 

I have spoken here, and on former occasions, 
of the advancement which has been made in po-| 
mology in our age and country. This is to be 
ascribed in part to the great scheme of Providence 
which has developed such stupendous results in 
the march of civilization and all the arts of life. 
Human pursuits are allied by affinities so inti- 
mate, that a remarkable discovery or improve- 
ment in one advances them all. Never before 
has the public mind been so profoundly moved, 
nor the energies of mankind so concentrated upon 
efforts to relieve toil, to perfect skill, to reward 
labor, and to multiply the comforts and blessings | 
of lite. 

The great industrial pursuits which this Society 
seeks to promote, furnishes testimony of progresy 
not a whit behind the most favored of the arts. 





What is the difference between a soldier and a 








cultivated, and trained to stakes from 2 to 3 feet 
high, and planted close. Ordinary wines are pro- 
duced at the rate of 450 gallons per French acre, 
and the best or fine wines about 160 gallons per 
acre, (about three of our acres.) The crop of 
grapes is small when cut down and trained as 
they are here. 

In the best vineyards the vines are very old, 
and in new vineyards the crop is larger, but the 
wine not so good. There is a great difference in 
the soil here, as in all grape countries ; in some 
places the wine is the very best, and the land 
close by not so good, and all have the same ap- 
pearance. The best wines made here sell high— 
from 4 to 6 francs per bottle. Corn will not 
ripen north of this place. 

At Bordeaux there is a large amount of grapes, 
and many on low, rich bottom land. They are 
generally cut down to a stump with three branch- 
es and 2 or 3 feet high from the ground, and 
trained to three stakes about 6 feet high, and 
some on trellis with one wire, or poles tied on. 
They are planted about 6 by 6 feet apart, and 
some are plowed—the crop is large. The grapes 
are fine and the wine good, but there is more 
brandy than wine here. In good seasons the 
wine is mostly shipped to England—in bad sea- 
seasons they send it to Holland, where the people 
like a sour wine. 

At Orleans there are a great many vineyards 
on dry, level, gravelly soil, which are well culti- 
vated, and look fine. The south bank of the river 





sailor’ One braves the storm, the other sforms|near Paris, is mostly planted with vines : they 
the brave. One mans a bark, the other darks aman.' plant two rows on a ridge 2 feet apart, then leave 
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a space 3 feet, and in the spring bend over one 
stalk of last year’s growth, and stick it in the 
ground, and then stake for this year’s growth, and 
both vines will bear good crops, and the land is 
all occupied. 

The grape crop must be very profitable, or 
they would not plant so close to Paris, where land 
is -o dear and rent high, and they are setting out 
more every year. An American can hardly 
form an idea of the grape culture of France, un- 
less he comes and sees for himself, and then he 
will be a-tonished at the amount. As near as I 
can find out, France has between three and four 
millions acres planted in grapes, and all over the 
country they are planting out more, which shows 
the business to be profitable. 

The grapes here have a simple sweet taste, 
with few seeds, no pulp, and thin skins, but I do 
not think they are equal in flavor to the Catawba 
as they are grown on Kelley’s Island. Our Del- 
aware 1s quite as good, and I think will make a 
good wine grape. I think we want and must 
have a good black grape, that will make a good 
rich red wine. Most of the wines of France are 
red; I like the taste and looks of them much bet- 
ter than the light colored wines. The best wine 
grapes in Europe are grown on the banks of lakes 
or on river banks, and on limestone soils, with a 
south or south-eastern exposure, on high lands. 
I think the wines of France would suit our peo- 
ple very well; it is sour enough, but rather plea- 
sant, aud very healthy. In some parts of Europe 
they like a strong sour wine. In Europe they 
use very little sugar, and we use a great deal, and 
of course have a different taste. 

Grapes rot considerably this season, particu- 
larly on the south side of the Alps, in Sardinia, 
and in some places [ noticed they mildewed. In 
all places that I have visited, it has been gener- 
ally cold and wet, except along the Mediterra- 
nean, where it has been very hot and dry. They 
generally have showers often, and not heavy, but 
1 have seen one heavy storm at Dixon, in their 
best grape region, with a strong north-west wind, 


which blew down a great many trees and fields of 


grapes, and flooded the low lands; but it cleared 
otf warm next day. They do not have as many 
sudden changes as we do, but I like our Ohio cli- 
mate for fruit, better than here. 

In Paris, peaches, pears, nectarines and plums 
are plenty and cheap, and are free from worms ; 
they look beautiful, but are insipid, and not as 
high flavored as in Ohio. In Marseilles, Musk 
Melons are first rate, Water Melons small and 
poor. Peaches and pears are wormy, but first 
rate. 

They dwarf apples a considerable, which do 
very well, but apples are not good here, and not 
many raised. I have seen but few pears grown 
on quince stocks; most of the pears are dwarfed 
or headed in, as it is necessary here to prune so 
that the sun will shine on all parts of the tree, 
which will improve their flavor, and then they 
will be poor enough. 

The harvest in the south of France has been 
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mostly got in in good order; they thresh the 
grain out in the field in the hot sun, and use a 
stone roller drawn with horses. In the vicinity 
of Paris the grain has been much injured by the 
rain, and looks black enough, aud goes into the 
stack in bad order. 

I have not seen any sweet potatoes grown in 
Europe where I have been, nor any green corn 
on the table. 

France is a pleasant country to travel in, and 
Paris a nice place to stop. There is in and close 
to Paris some three thousand acres of public gar- 
dens and parks, laid out with much taste, which 
are very interesting, besides forty thousand acres 
of forest, with fine carriage roads, a few miles 
from Paris. D. C. Ricumonp. 

a 


Growing Hyacinths in Pots and Glasses, 


After all our new introduction of plants and 
greenhouse flowers, we have nothing that can 
compare either in beauty, fregrance and easy 
management, to the old Hyacinth. For window 
culture, and as a cheerful flower for our parlors 
in winter, I have not seen anything that can su- 
persede it. 

Fine flowers can only be produced by sound, 
well ripened, good sized bulbs ; and the amat+ur 
who expects to have a fine show of flowers, will 
select early from the importations of dealers. All 
established seed houses annually import a stock ; 
some of them we believe have bulbs grown in 
Holland expressly for their customers here. 

The soil for growing them should be open and 
rich. Fresh soil that is composed of parings of 
grass walks, or sods rotted into mould, mixed with 
a third part of finely rotted stable or yard manure 
passed through a seive, a portion of clean sand 
should also be added, and turn it over several 
times to mix it well and break all the lumps. 

We have seen what are called Hyacinth pots, 
made expressly for their growth; these are nar- 
row and much deeper than the ordinary pattern, 
and considered to answer better for the strong 
perpendicular growing roots, than those usually 
employed in greenhouses. 

Pots of the size called five inch—that is, about 
five inches diameter at top, are the kind I use for 
Hyacinths. As soon as I purchase the bulbs 
they are potted, first cleaning the bulbs of all 
loose skins and small off-shoots that they may re- 
tain, and place them so that about one-third of the 
bulb will be above ground. The soil requires to 
be used dry, and pressed moderately firm. And 
now comes the most important part in their treat- 
ment. Select a quiet corner where it is dry un- 
derneath, and set the pots as close together as 
they will sit level, then cover entirely over to a 
depth of six or eight inches with sand, or old tan 
bark, or even coal ashes, if nothing better is at 
hand. This is done in order to get the pots filled 
with roots, before exciting the tops, and the best 
flowers are grown in this manner. In five or six 


weeks it will be found that the roots have made 
considerable growth, and strong flowering stems 
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will be produced when brought into the house. 
Set them in a cool place where they will not be 
fully exposed to light for a few days, afterwards 
set them in the window and keep well supplied 
with water, and they will give great satisfaction. 
A tew only may be taken out at a time, as they 
will keep tor months under cover, if desired. 

When grown in glasses, blue or dark-colored 
glasses are best, and the water should invariably 
be warmed to about seventy-five or eighty degrees 
before tilling up. 

They should be kept in the dark until the roots 
are produced. Change the water occasionally 
and the vigor of growth will be increased by an 
application of guano in the water. An ounce of 
guano in a quart of water, dissolved and allowed 
to stand until pure, will be a good manure pile for 
your Hyacinth glasses. At each change of water 
apply about a tablespoonful of the liquid manure 
to each glass.— Farmer and Gardener. 


Home Miscellany, 


Entertaining *“ Devils” Unawares, 


We scarcely open a paper in our numerous ex- 
changes without finding a notice of an elopement 
—some gil running off with a married man — 
some destruction to the hopes and prospects of a 
poor young woman, and inconsolable erief to her 
family. Is it not time to ask ourselves whether 
all the blame should rest on the shoulders of the 
abducted? In this country no female is carried 
off by violence. She goes with her own accord, 
persuaded, no doubt, to elope; but there is no 
violence used. Why will not p»rents in towns 
and villages be cautious in extending hospitality 
to itinerant strangers? The very worst conse- 
quences have resulted from this mi-placed conti- 
dence in entire strangers, who came unknown, 
unheralded—single or married. A traveling den- 
tist, Mesmeriser, or singing master, is sure to be 





received with open arms, while the young men of 


the village, well known, are neglected and cast 
aside. It is from this cause that we see so many 
wives eloping and single girls ruined. A little 
caution, a little inquiry in making these persons 
inmates of familie-, would prevent many domestic 
calamities. Surely a young woman, properly and 
piously educated, need not be in such a hurry to 
marry the first man that asks her, or run away 
with the first fellow who is willing to carry her off. 
No honest man runs away with a girl, for he can 
marry her with her parents’ consent, if his char- 
acter is good.— Ex. 





Life in a Railroad | Car. 


Long before the train arrives we hear the roar 
of wheels — we see the glimmering of a glowing 


light. Brighter and broader it opens, like the’ 
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here. “All aboard!” and “all right!” follow 
each other in quick succession, and we are breath- 
ing the close and heavy air of a crowded dormi- 
tory. The car lamps have gone out disgusted ; 
the little wakefulness of the sleepers have subsid- 
ed, and the dim snoring outline of cloaks and 
shawls, and frightened-leoking heads, flecked here 
and there like a troubled sea with white, compose 
the landscape; whiie over all, like pendulums, 
swing plethoric carpet-bags, slowly to and fro; 
the little satchels, bri-k as mantel clocks, and bon- 
nets, made of nothing, dance up and down like 
blossoms in a rain, all timed to the motion of a 
train. But the dim gray turns to an old eyed 
white, and breathing bundles begin to stir. Out 
of an egg-shaped packet is hatched a woman, with 
locks dishevelled, like Venus from the sea. A 
throe or two and a rougher form emerges from 
cloak and shawl, and shakes itself awake. A 
|shapeless heap turns out a man, bearded like a 
|pard. <A pair of boots thrust out like bowsprits, 
\dip out of sight as the owner comes in view. One 
soothing an irritated hat with gentle touches of 
his elbow; another pulling of his wilted collar. 
| Disordered tresses are smoothed with hasty touch- 
es of the hand, and crumpled sleeves persuaded 
into shape. One lady ha- learned the lesson from 
| Grimalkin, and makes her toilet precisely like a 
icat.—[B. F. Tayvor. 

| — 


Diphtheria or Sore Throat, 





A disease called Diphtheria has been prevailing ex- 
tensively, and many deaths have resulted from a neg- 
lect to take hold of it in season, with proper remedies. 
We have known where it was thrown off by a free 
use of Brown's troches, to be had at drug stores. A 
gargle of warm vinegar and pepper has also been effec- 
tual. A writer for a city paper says: 

The diagnostic by which it is known from other 
complaints of the throat is the formation of a 
membrane which increases gradually until the pa- 
tient is literary strangled to death. It is some- 
times accompanied by ulceration and extreme 
prostration of the entire sytem, and at others by 
neither of these symptoms, yet in either case it is 
equally fatal. To arrest the formation of this 
membrane would therefore seem equivalent to 
euring the disease, and this in most instances may 
be done in the following manner: In tke early 
stages of the complaint, which is always accom- 
panied by a soreness and swelling of the throat, 
let the. patient use a simple solution of salt and 
water, as a gargle, every fifteen minutes. At the 
same time moisten a flannel with a solution of the 
same kind, made warm as the patient can bear it, 
and bind it around his throat, renewing it as often 
as the gargle is administered, and in the mean 
while sprinkling fine salt beween the flannel and 
the neck. Use inwardly some tonic or stimulant, 
either separately, or if the prostration be great, 
juse both together. The treatment, as may be 





" 


Cyclopean unwinking eye, it is the head-light of seen, is extremely simple, and if used in the ear- 


the train. The study jar, then the mingled clank 
as of a thousand shaken chains, and the cars are 


lier stages of the disease, will effect a complete 
cure. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints to Wives, 


[Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes.— Bid'e } 


Kind words and a cheerful countenance will 
make home happy, and will continually strengthen 
the silken cords of wedlock. This ought to be 
the principle upon which all our married relations 
should be conducted, and yet we often find the op- 
posite course pursued. The husband enters in 
great glee, and the wife reproaches him with fool- 
ery or taunts him with leaving her alone and 
‘areing more for others than tor her. The hap- 
piness of the husband is subdued, and if he is high 
spirited, as lively persons are apt to be, a sharp 
reply is the consequence, and a rejoinder, then a 
cutting remark, then a satire, and so on till they 
part—the wife feeling that he is cross to her and 
pleasant to others, and the husband convinced 
that if he had staid out the difficulty would have 


been avoided, and that hereafter he will be care- 


ful how he is funny in her presence. 
But his lively disposition is hard to curb and 
she hears him laughing and joking with others, 
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| break over the banks and cut for itself an unlaw- 
|ful channel on some kinder soil. M. 
Madison Co., Oct., 1860. 
Re ES = 
The Poetry of Autumn. 


{It was a year ago last May, that being upon a leisure 
ramble in the county ef Mahoning, we invaded the rural 
cottage home of CARRIE CLARK, then blossoming out into 
anotable poetic fame. And Carrie partly promised us 

, something to put in print; but soon after was overtaken 

by the usual fate of lovable girls, and took to herself a 
husband—a worthy gentleman of the lancet and saddle- 
bags, who has transplanted his prize to the staid county 
of Morrew, where the parties are loving and living hap- 
pily. And now Mrs. P. sends us this poem, fresh from 
her poet-soul, of which we shall make bold to say, that 
if any writer of whatever fame, has produced its equal 
since this old hat was new, we have not seen it, and we 
doubt if any one else has.—Ep. } 


OCTOBER. 





BY CARRIE CLARK PENNOCK, 
So still, this blest October morn, 
So bright the blue sky broods above 
So cool the earth beneath our feet, 
So full of heavenly life and love :— 


| 
' 
| 











and finally takes the liberty to tell him he misuses | 
her. He pleads his case — desires to know if| 
every thing he has is not at her service—I have | 
every thing I want—says she, but your company :| 
I want you to stay in the house with me and not| 
be laughing with the hands out-doors all the time. | 
Why, says he, you have the same privilege with | 
the women in the house. Silly sophistry —the| 
tender prelude to an affecting quarrel, the true | 
reason was, if he had staid with her a quarrel 
would have been certain and he desired to keep 
clear of the rocks. This is a kind of quarrel 
which uselessly and often occurs—-silly in its ori-| 
gin and insidiously sapping the foundation of 
happiness in the married state, and underneath | 
which lies a strong and almost jealous love—a 
ditliculty easy to overcome, although it may have 
become chronic in its nature. 

But the right course must be pursued — cease 
complaining—quit finding fault—try to be cheer- 
ful—never intimate that you desire your husband | 
to forego a pleasure, because your health or some | 
other unavoidable circumstance forbids you parti- 
cipating with him. If your husband slights you, 
whether really or imaginary, you can never — 
never change his course, save by kind words and | 
deeds, and yet how many think the best way is to 
tell him of it. Most wretched policy. Never hint 
that you are slighted, never dispute, if you can’t 
azree, change the subject to one you can agree on. 
The feelings cannot be coerced. 








For WHOOPING 
Be not discour-| become somewhat famous with the mothers of 


Well may the pulses leap with joy, 

And hearts burst forth in merry chime, 
For who, on such a morn as this, 

Could check the flow of song or rhyme ? 


And sitting at my casement here, 
I look athwart the winding stream, 
Where, on the farther bank, the wood 
Lies basking in the golden gleam ; 
White flocks graze on the hillsides brown, 
And quiet herds, the open plain :— 
Ah! now I’m with the “ Long Ago,” 
With half of joy, and half of pain, 
I feel the thrill of girlish pride, 
And dream I am a child again. 


Oh! there are hours when every pulse 
Seems hushed to such a tender tone, 

That, more than ever doth the heart 
Drink of a sweetness all its own: 

A sweetness that no tongue may tell, 
Though many a soul hath felt its power, 

And locked the gems of slumbering years 
Within the casket of an hour. 


I love the days, the dreamy days 

Of gorgeous tint and withering bloom— 
They bring me joy, they bring me pain, 

They bring me smiles, they bring me gloom ; 
For long ago, like older heads 

Than mine, I ween, so ripe and sober, 
I first espied the rosy light 

One Sabbath morn in dear October. 
-2eoeo 


Covcu.—Julius Dufour, has 


aged, but remember you have an object to gain,| Vevay this summer, and the demand for his pre- 
t =) 9 ~ 


and though long years of discord may have inter- 


flows the pure stream of love. 
ing trash into this stream, then its waters will) 


/seription is constantly on the increase, as it never 
vened, yet underneath the drift of family jars still | fails to relieve. 


He, therefore, gives us the fol- 


Now cease throw- | lowing for publication: 
Take one ounce of Iceland Moss and a large 


sweep away the difficulties of the past and the | onion, and boil them them 30 minutes in enough 


honey-moon return. It the other course is pur- 
sued, if quarrel after quarrel is dragged in like} 
huge piles of driftwood, the pent-up waters will) 


| 


| water to cover them, then strain and add as much 
loaf sugar or honey as there is juice, let it boil ten 
or fifteen minutes, then put it away to cool. 
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Honey is better than sugar, and should be used if 


it can be easily obtained. If the bowels should 
be affected, chalk mixture will remedy the evil. 
—Vevay (Ind.) Reveille. 

ne 

Modern Witches, 

Witches still exist among us, as many of our 
readers know by experience. In the olden times, 
people believed in very absurd and disagreeable 
witches—old, weird and wrinkled women, who 
rode on broom-sticks at night through the air; 
who held the agency of bad spirits, and delighted 
in all the harm they could do. These old crones 
caused maidens to pine away, and children to suf- 
fer with strange symptoms. ‘They lamed horses 
and cattle; made the winds moan with human 
voices ; caused kettles to danee around the kitch- 
en fire, and filled simple people with terror. 

Not such are the witches we believe in—not 
such are those we often meet with, sometimes in 
daylight, sometimes in the evening. But every 
one accords them the appellation we have given ; 
often, however, adding some adjective, as “ regu- 
lar witches,” “little witches,” and, if they are 
quite juvenile, some go as far as to call them 
“ perfect little witch-cats.” 

These little witches are generally under four- 
teen years of age. Their eyes are bright, and 
their faces are full of cheerfulness. They love 
to run, and romp, and jump the rope, and play 
graces. When their fathers return from business, 
they run to meet them with that ringing laughter 
of childhood, which makes a grateful music of 
welcome. Then comes animated embraces around 
the neck, and a hundred other manifestations of 
light-hearted, noisy, sincere affection. The father 
acknowledges what we have asserted, and ex- 
claims, “O, you little witch, you!” A perfect 
little witch-cat is about six or seven. She has 
not yet learned the propriety of keeping still and 
“acting like a lady,” but will dance, and run, and 
laugh around the parlor, when the company are 
engaged in some important conversation. She is 
every where; now on her father’s knee, now put- 
ting her dell to bed on the sofa, now running a 
race after intruding puss, and at last she sinks to 
sleep on her mother’s lap, who informs her friends 
that her darling is a “ pertect little witch-cat.” 
We must contess our delight in both these kinds 
of witches. Unlike the ancient witches we have 
mentioned, who cast gloom and terror about, these 
fill our homes with sunshine and our hearts with 
love. Let them weave their spells—let them 
dance in the twilight—let their witching laughter 
still echo through the house! We are believers 
is them. 

The most dangerous of modern witches, how- 
ever, are young ladies of sweet sixteen and over, 
whose eyes have all that is most brilliant of “dark 
and light” in their glances; whose shining curls 
fall over a graceful neck, and who possess tho-e 
matchless graces and nameless charms which en- 
rapture the poets. Gently but surely do they 
weave their witcheries around those who come 








within the magie circle, and no incantation, read 
backwards, will dissolve the charm. 

We know several young gentlemen who are 
under the influence of this potent witchcraft, and 
the symptoms are as remarkable as any recorded 
by Cotton Mather, or in the annals of Salem. 
They lose their appetites, are unfit for business, 
and hardly know whether they are themselves or 
not. It would do no good for them to carry ¢ 
horse-shoe in their pockets. The only hope is the 
sume as in olden times—a priest, a book and a 
vandle, with the addition of cake and wine !—J. 


O. Delta, 





Professor Horsford’s Niode of Preserving 
Cider, 

We have been asked so many times to reprint 
the excellent recipe of Professor Horsford for ar- 
resting the fermentation of cider or other saccha- 
rine juices at any desired point, that we feel bound 
to comply. We have tried the experiment so as 
to satisfy us of its value, and recommend our 
readers to do likewise. Our plan has been to add 
the sugar at an early stage of the fermentation, 
and the sulphite soon afterward, and in somewhat 
larger quantity than has been recommended. The 
sugar-makers add the sulphite as soon as the juice 
is expressed. Dr. Ure says the action of sulphur 
is to obstruct the fermentation by absorbing oxy- 
gen, and thereby preventing the elimination of 
yeast particles. The following is the recipe: 

“When the cider in the barrel is undergoing a 
lively fermentation, add as much white sugar as 
will be equal to half or three-quarters of a pound 
to each gallon of cider, and let the fermentation 
proceed until the liquid attains the right taste to 
suit; then add an eighth to a quarter of an ounce 
of sulphite (not sulphate) of lime to each gallon 
of cider in the cask; first mixing the powder in 
about a quart of the cider, and then pouring it 
back into the cask, and giving it a thorough shak- 
ing or rolling. After standing bunged up a few 
days, for the matter added to become incorporated 
with the cider, it may be bottled or used from the 
vask. 

“Dont mistake sulphate of lime, which is a 
natural production, and known as plaster of Paris, 
for sulphite of lime, which is a manufactured ar- 
ticle and is worth by the barrel about 33 cents a 
pound and by the ewt. 37 1-2 


2 cents, and by the 
single pound 50 cents. It has been of late years 


much used by sugar-makers to prevent fermenta- 
tion of cane juice; and in our opinion it will be 
found more effective as a preventive of fermenta- 
tion in cider than an arrester of it after it has pro- 
ceeded nearly to completion." —V. Y. Trib. 
onan -<-e0e¢ + 

A lady who had read of the extensive man- 
ufacture of odometers, to tell how far a car- 
riage had been run, said she wished some Con- 
necticut genius would invent an instrument to 
tell how tar husbands had been in the evening, 





when they “ just stepped down to the post office,” 
or “ went out to attend a caucus.” 
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Markets and Special Notices 


MARKETS. 





There is so little change in the general produce market 
that we need not give the figures. In our domestic mar- 
ket, every thing in the line of vegetables is cheap and 
good, Potatoes sell at 25, Early winter apples from 40 | 
to 50c. Wheat $1. New Corn in the ear, 25¢e. Oats 20c. | 
Flour, #5 to $6. 

The Eastern Cattle Market last week was some better. | 
Good to first rate Ohio Steers sold at 9 to 10c. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica | 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, | 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county aso. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe- written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
itin an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas Tro. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, wil! 
be supplied gratis. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Berghem Sugar Cane. 


| 


}UR ANNUAL ILLUSTRATED PAMPH- | 


( let, containing Treatise on Sorghum Sugar Cane, reports of 
the most interesting experiments of the past season, and cata- 
logue of surar-making apparatus, farm implements, etc , is now | 
in press and will be shortly issued. 

Copies mailed to any address = receipt of 10 — “a postage 
stamps. WATKIN FREE & ” 
Suecessors of Hedges, od % Co., 


16-3t Cincinnati, O. 


package. 
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_ | SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! _ DISPATCH! 
te “A Stirca in Time Saves Nive.” 


As accidents will happen, even in well regulated families, it is 


| very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for re- 


pairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 

Meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
Withoutit. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. 
There is no longer a necessity for limping chairs, splintered ve- 
neers headiess dolls, and broken cradles. It is just tue article 
for cone, shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with la- 
dies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable properties of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 


mucilage, being vastly more adiesive 


‘USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt £t., New York. 


Address HENRY C. SPALDING & CO, 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 
Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show Card accompanying each 


Ce" A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will 
save ten times its cost annually to every household 4) 
Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and Fur- 


,| niture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. 


Country merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their lists. It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY HARDWARE AND FURNITURE DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY GROCERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
Anne xed is an Alphabetical List of Articles which. if damaged, 

| May be restored to their original strength and usefulness by 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE: 





A....Mends ACCOUNT BOOKS 

SP -+i o EE i004 cieune At deeasibhaneeeeune 

©. ccc GRIND onc cccccccccccces cece 

D ...Mends DOLLS paceuaee seneenees 

c Mends E|AGERES...... 

F....Mends FANS 

|G....Mends GUITARS .........0.- 

ee Sees rr hesitates et at 
D .cq) Rn i Tn btite wrddendGesescbscdenaceonde bie 
|J....Meuds JARS ..... ae . 
a . | aera 

L .. Mends LEATHER-WORK 

M....Mends MIRROR-FRAMES........... M 
N....Mends NEWEL POsTs N 
©... MORES OT TOMAMS. ... cccceccveces Oo 
tre a ee - 
Q ... Mends QUILT-FRAWES Q 
/R Nn eee ep ss 0008000 e0e0beesisecesseees R 
{=  .  . | 3 aunyrat ae SRR eanarais Ss 
TD 20: MEROOD TAREIOD. occ. cecnsecese 000d 060 noes cvccceeceseges T 
U....Mends UMBRELLA-STICKS Behe nnecesseuesds sceseeee- 
a fel a rae algo le eed re, 
en _ .. —  SanggR PSG ese ets - Ww 
X....Mends XYLOGRAPHIC ‘WORK eeeee eubncccuansedeseues x 
Y....Mends YARD- STICKS pi aa eGeCerh SbsKeneneeh due Y 
2s ...Mends ZEPHER WOOD-WOR RK pp ee Z 


.In conclusion, SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE is useful 
in Libraries and Schools. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 


48 Cedar &t., New York. 
Address Post Office, Box No. 3,600. (23-a.y 


Manufactured by 








